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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR A. A. N.? 


The sixtieth anniversary of the Ameri 
ean Association of Nurserymen will be 
celebrated only two months hence. Early 
announcement of the plans for the con 
vention at Cincinnati, on another page 
of this issue, recall that the most impor 
tant matter to come before the meeting 
will be consideration of the revitaliza 
tion plan formulated by the committee 
appointed a vear ago. 

At that time nobody had very much 
business, and all had plenty of time to 
think about the problems of the associa 
tion and of the industry at large. Much 
consideration was given to both, and the 
ideas brought forward at the New York 
convention and in subsequent discus 
sions at state meetings embodied many 
suggestions for improvement. 

The increased demand for 
stock this spring has revitalized a good 
many businesses that their owners 
thought pretty nearly dormant. During 
the rush of digging and shipping, it may 
have driven from the minds of many 
nurserymen all thought of anything but 
caring for orders. 

But many problems will confront the 
industry in good times as well as bad. 
Our business will fare better if an asso 
ciation of adequate strength and repre- 
sentation is able to function in behalf 
of the industry. So, when the spring 
rush begins to subside, nurserymen may 
again take thought of their larger inter- 
ests. 

Following the preliminary program 
presented by the Costich committee an] 
the widespread discussion before various 
trade organizations, the ideas should be 
carried to fruition, not permitted to fall 
by the wayside or remain in abeyance 
for lack of prompt attention at the Cin 
cinnati convention. 

Revival of interest and discussion may 
well precede the convention, and the 
columns of this magazine are open to 
those who wish to express their ideas in 
the June issues, in order to engender 
interest in the enlarged activity and 
achievement of our national association. 


nursery 


CHARACTER is just as definite a part of 
a company or business establishment as 
it is of individual persons. In fact, the 
character of a firm reallv reflects the 
character of the individuals in it. 


The 


Mirror of the Trade 








NATIONAL BOTANICAL GARDEN. 


Under plans now »eing considered by 
Congressional leaders, Washington, D. 
C., may have a botanical garden to 
rival the famous Kew Gardens in Lon 
don and the Jardin des Plants in Paris. 

Under the sponsorship of Representa- 
tive Kent E. Keller, of Tllinois, it is 
reported that a bii! will be introduced 
in Congress soon that will authorize 
enlargement of the existing botanical 
garden of the federal government, re 
habilitation of the federal 13-acre nurs 
ery at Anacostia, Md., and utilization of 
the national arboretum to produce a 
wide variety of plants and shrubs. 

The Keller bill will incorporate the 
recommendations of a _ special civie 
committee of thirty members that has 
been studying the problem of rehabili 
tation of the government’s greenhouse 
facilities for some time. However, de- 
spite the scope of the program as out- 
lined, its cost is considered relatively 
inexpensive—less than $500,000. 

The contro! of the botanical gardens 
will remain with Congress under the 
direct supervision of floricultural and 
horticultural experts. It is planned that 
it will be utilized for educational pur 
poses with lecture courses and monthly 
displays. 

The special committee under the di- 
rection of Frederick Delano sent letters 
to 400 gardens and nurseries throughout 
the world, enlisting their aid in the 
form of recommendations in formulat 
ing plans to make the Washington bo 
tanical garden second to none. The ma 
terial gathered is incorporated into the 
bill, drawn up by Representative Kel 
ler. Senator Alvir Barkley, of Ken 
tucky, will codperate in its passage in 
the Senate. 





LANDSCAPING IS REVIVING. 


In a column article commenting on the 
increased real estate activity in the sub 
urban area about the largest city in 
the country, the New York Times of 
May 5 remarked on the increasing 
amount of landscaping work going on 
in many sections of the district. 

Despite the depression years, the ma 
jority of suburban dwellers have main 
tained the rural beauty and charm of 
the gardens around their houses, For 
the most part they are small in size and 
entail no excessive expense, but land 
scaping as it is understood in the broad 
er sense of tree planting and the laying 
out of lawns and flower beds in home de 
velopment centers has suffered, as many 
other things, by economic limitations. 
This vear the desire for more extensive 
landscaping is reviving. 

From the Amawalk Nursery, in West 
chester, comes the report that for the 
first time in four years many orders for 
large trees have been received from dif 
ferent sections of the metropolitan area. 

“Orders for more large trees for re 
planting purposes have been received 
this spring from many estate owners in 
Westchester and Long Island than at 
any period since 1931,” states Miss Ev 
elyn W. Smith, of the Amawalk Nursery. 
“Ten large Norway spruce trees were 
sent to one estate and many requests 
have been made for large beech trees. 
Since the middle of April an average of 


four truck loads a day of trees and 
shrubs have gone out to more than a 
score of suburban communities.” 





ILLINOIS SOIL-EROSION PLANTING 


One hundred C, C.C. 
in reforestation of badly eroded slopes 
in the Illinois area of the United States 
F. Peel, 


200,000 


bovs are engage: 


soil erosion service, William 
forester, reports. More than 
trees are being set out in MeLean and 
Ford counties this spring. The total 
area covered by the plantings will be 
200 acres. The trees being used in thes« 
plantings consist mainly of black locust, 

Trees are being set on areas wher 
the slopes are too steep for cultivation 
and where erosion has become serious 
In addition to controlling erosion, these 
tree areas will serve as good cover for 
game birds and other wild life, the sup 
ply of which has become badly depleted 
in that seetion of I!linois because of in 
creased land clearance and cultivation 





VIBURNUM PRUNIFOLIUM. 


Blooming at about this time in the 
latitude of New York and Chicago is 
Viburnum prunifolium, the large shrub 
illustrated on the front cover. Its range 
is from Connecticut to Florida west to 
Michigan and Texas, so that naturally its 
blooming season varies considerably 
approximately from April to June. The 
flowers are pure white, appearing in flat 
heads (cymes) up to four inches across. 

Although the black haw, as this large 
shrub is commonly known, is quite simi 
lar to V. Lentago, the nannyberry, or 
sheepberry, and V. rufidulum, the south 
ern black haw, it has the advantage of 
growing only about fifteen feet high, 
whereas the last two mentioned get up to 
twenty-five to thirty feet under favor 
able conditions. 

Whereas the nannyberry 
shady and moist places, the black haw 
prefers drier situations and more sun 
shine. The foliage changes color in the 
fall, about the time that the attractive 
frosted bluish black berries ripen. The 
fruits are oval, somewhat flattened, 
and can be eaten. Propagation is from 
seeds or hardwood cuttings. Wash the 
pulp from the seeds as soon as ripe, 
Gather and sow them as early as possible 
in fall. This shrub is sometimes known 
as the stagbush. 


thrives in 





BACCHARIS HALIMIFOLIA. 


Referring to the illustration and de- 
scription of Baccharis halimifolia in the 
April 15 issue of The American Nursery- 
man, this shrub is native to east Texas 
and northern Louisiana and shows it 
self conspicuously in plantings in the 
late fall, with its bank of feathery 
white, when other shrubs have retired 
for the season. It is good as a specimen 
plant or for “filling in” in border plant- 
ings. It is a good broadleaved ever 
Locally it answers to the name 


green. 
We are growing it 


of winter willow. 
commercially. 
Verhalen Nursery Co., 
Scottsville, Tex. 
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quipment for Garden Lighting 
Illumination of Landscape Plantings Prolongs Day in Nursery 
Display Grounds and Adds to Enjoyment of Home Gardens 
There is double interest for nursery uniformly an area about eleven 0 be sought from the local electric utility 


men in recent developments in the art 
of garden lighting. On the one hand, 
the ideas suggest how to obtain in 
ereased value from display grounds, by 
prolonging their usefulness in the eve 
ning. On the other hand, knowledge of 
the subject that 
passed on to home garden owners so that 
their pleasure in their own plantings 
will be heightened and their purchases 
stimulated accordingly. Sales of gar 
den lighting equipment will also prove 
an additional source of profits. 


is possessed can be 


General flood lighting can be accom 
plished at little effort and expense, There 
is a choice between lights for mounting 
well above the garden, as from a gable 
of a house or in the branches of a tree, 
or for ground use, with the rays directed 
upward over the spot of interest. For 
long-distanee illumination, strong wat 
tages are required, but 75 and 100-watt 
bulbs can be used in inexpensive reflee- 
tors within a range of ten feet to light 





elve feet in diamete 

For permanence, weatherproof reflee 
tors are essential; corrosion must be 
guarded against and electrical contacts 
protected from moisture. Brackets with 
adjustable mountings are needed for af 
fixing the lights prope rly. The selection 
of the correct reflector shape is also a 
consideration. Dull green finishes on 
the outside are desirable to make the 
equipment as inconspicuous as possible 
when used among plant foliage. Lights 
frequently come with a removable spike 
inches long that facilitates 
ground mounting. 


several 


Equipment Considerations. 


Rubber-covered extension cords art 
needed with outdoor lights. Inexpensive 


weatherproof outlets of molded rubbet 
or porcelain can be obtained, if it is not 
feasible to run the extension from in 
Suggestions on fuse equipment, 
when adding to the power load, should 


doors. 






























Pools Such as This, on Estates or Display Grounds, Made Effective at Night by Illumination. 


‘ onipany. 

The common flood light meets a host 
of useful ends in the garden, so that con 
sideration of it is important. Although 
not strong enough to provide 
illumination, the small 
valuable for 


general 
flood light is in 
bringing out particular 
points of interest in plantings. Placed 
on the ground, preferably hidden by 
shrubbery, a small light can be directed 
on a rockery, a clump of trees, a statue, 
a summerhouse, a bench or other fea 
tures. In many instances a 40-watt lamp 
is all that is needed. 

A tree or statue is most effectively 
illuminated by two lights, either of dif 
ferent intensities or placed at unequal 
distances from the object to be lighted. 
One method of lighting a tree is to ad 
just a flood light flush with the ground 
level below the branches, protecting it 
with an encireling metal shield that re 
sembles a porthole ventilator and pro- 
jects slightly from the ground. The up 


4 


ward rays are directed entirely on the 
tree by the shield. Louvers can also be 
attached to the rim of the light to elimi 
nate glare. Green or bluish green filters 
will bring out the natural color of the 


leaves. 
Concealing Lights. 


\nother plan is to sink the flood light 
in the top of a hedge, if one is conven 
ient, or attach it to a trellis, adjusting 
the reflector so that the proper point is 
covered by the rays. If no planting is 
available to hide the lights, one can ob 
tain decorative metal shields to disguise 
them. Recesses in garden furniture can 
also hold lights. 

An accompanying illustration shows 
how a rockery and pool can be lighted, 
using three units of different intensities. 
A diffused beam is provided by a 150 or 
200-watt lamp mounted in a tree at the 
left. At the right is a lamp of the same 
power as the first, but with a controlled 
focusing mechanism. In the shrubbery 
at the back is a 75 or 100-watt lamp, 
adapted for short-range illumination of 
the water. The rest of the equipment 
consists of No. 12 lead-covered wire, laid 
underground; watertight plug recep 
tacles, and watertight attaching plugs. 


Investment Warrants Lighting. 


Inasmuch as the cost of constructing 
a rockery and pool may run into large 
sums, the additional pleasure that can 
be derived from them through evening 
illumination should be a strong point of 
consideration. The relative expense of 
the equipment and power is small. 

Ingenious methods have been devised 
to coneeal lights in decorative equip 
ment. For example, if a small flower 
bed is to be illumined, one can mount on 
a rod in the center of it a bird house on 
a shallow square reflector that holds two 
ordinary house lamps of 50 or 75 watts. 
The light from these will bring out the 
colors of the flowers. 


Small Lights. 


One may have a clump of white irises 
that would be more interesting at night 
if accentuated by a little illumination. 
For this purpose, there are available 
metal cut-outs of birds, flowers and ani 
mals on a rod, that shield a small electric 
light bulb of 25 to 40-watt rating. Some 
of these cut-outs have openings that per 
mit the illumination of the brightly 
painted shield also, but most of the light 
is reflected on the plants before which 
the lamp is placed. The light is equally 
useful placed before a bird bath. 

Bird baths, popular as daytime decora 
tions, are logical centers of emphasis in 
the nighttime setting and they are ideal 
for coneealing units for general lighting 
when three sides of the pedestal are dec 
orative luminous panels and the fourth 
permits the light to be directed through 
stippled glass from three low-powered 
flood lights arranged vertically. A small 
bulb at the base and two more at the top, 
in colors, if wanted, provide the illumi 
nation for the pedestal itself. 


Panels. 


Somewhat similar are various forms of 
panels. A popular style is a vertical ar 
rangement that permits mounting of five 
reflectors on the side toward the point 
to be illuminated. The unit has a metal 
trough at the base on the front, for the 
mounting of small lights that throw 
their rays on the panel itself, which is 
decorated. Such panels are particularly 





appropriate to flank the entrances or 
main approaches of a garden. One of 
these panels is shown here. 

For the driveway into display grounds, 
temporary pylons of wood or metal 
frames covered with lacquered muslin 
can be used for special occasions. These 
should be placed on either side of the en- 
trance. Permanent driveway pillars can 
be illuminated by flood lights below 
ground level in a metal enclosure, such 
as a hot air register box having a grilled 
top for the protection of the light. 


Other Equipment. 


Mushroom-type lights are popular. 
Some of these have a cone-shaped top, 
made of prepared cloth in various colors, 
held on a fluted metal standard. The 
rays from the light are largely reflected 
to the ground in a fairly large radius, 
but some light thrown from a spillband 
at the edge illumines the cloth top. Con 
crete “mushrooms” are also used to hold 
small lights and are useful for pathway 
illumination. 

Electrical equipment manufacturers 
have devised garden lighting kits that 
contain a variety of materials, including 
one or more flood lights, light shields, 
cables, plugs, ete. They have also worked 
out special units for particular places. 
An example of the latter is a rock light 
of tufa, carved out to hold a 40-watt 
lamp, useful for low-power illumination 
in the rockery or along a path. It is 
furnished ready for installing, with wa 
terproof wire, socket and plug. 


For Temporary Installations. 


For temporary decorative work, where 
it is necessary simp!y to make up strings 
of lights, an inexpensive molded weath- 
erproof socket is extremely useful, It is 
not necessary to strip the wires when 
using this socket. The contact screws 
are sharp pointed, so they puncture the 
insulation and make contact with the 
wire. The wires are held rigidly in p'ace 
by the socket cap, which is screwed down 
tight to the socket body. This type of 
socket can be disconnected from the wire 
when desired and can be used over again 
in the same manner. 

When the garden furniture includes a 
table surmounted by a beach umbrella, 
a colorful effect can he obtained by in 





Path Marker Beside Pool. 
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stalling one or two lamps in a reflector 
fastened on the upright to throw the 
rays into the umbrella top. The neces 
sary wiring can be done through a hollow 
upright. 

“Lighting for Decoration and Festiv 
ity,” by G. R. La Wall and C. M, Cutler, 
a publication issued by the engineering 
department of the General Electric Co,, 
at Nela Park, Cleveland, O., contains 
many additional suggestions of value on 
this subject of garden illumination. 


NORTH JERSEY MEETING. 


Publicity Project Discussed. 


A meeting of the North Jersey Metro- 
politan Association of Nurserymen was 
held at the Passaic county courthouse, 
Paterson, N. J., May 8. 

Herman Rohsler, 106 Hartman avenue, 
Garfield, N. J., applied for membership. 

The members then carried on with the 
work of the better housing exposition, 
which the executive and planting com- 
mittees had prepared for them. The ex- 
position is to be held in the armory at 
Paterson June 10 to 15, inclusive. The 
members plan to plant the entire entrance. 
The association will have a booth where 
it will give information to all who are 
interested in gardens. The members sta 
tioned at the booth will put down the 
names and addresses of all persons making 
inquiries and what they are interested in. 
These names will later be distributed 
among the membership for leads. On the 
planting the emblem of the association 
will be prominently displayed. 

As a special prize, Paterson Chamber 
of Commerce Exposition, Inc., is giving 
away a $12,000 home. The association 
will plant the grounds and make the lawn 
at this home, on Forty-first street, between 
Seventeenth avenue and Park avenue, 
Paterson. It will be officially opened 
May 28. The chamber of commerce will 
give out leaflets, which will have the 
names of all the contractors who worked 
on the house. The association will also 
display its emblem on the lawn of the 
house. 


Procedure Scheduled. 


Work on the project will start Saturday, 
May 18. Some of the members will shortly 
start hauling top soil for the job. May 23, 
the membership will join in the planting 
job in the same way it did at the court- 
house. 

May 27, in the evening, the members 
who volunteered will go to the home of 
Paul Hoverman and decorate his truck 
as the association float in the parade 
marking the official opening of the expo- 
sition May 28. 

It was felt that the final discussion of 
material to be used at the exposition at 
the armory should be left for a special 
meeting to be called later. 

President Hess then read the first report 
from the garden contest committee of the 
New Jersey Association of Nurserymen, 
which was approved by the group. Paul 
Hoverman made a motion, seconded by 
C. A. Kievit, that the secretary write the 
state association that the group will back 
up this movement and enlist the aid of 
Mr. Wettyen and Mr. Stone’s broadcast 
on the radio to stimulate interest in the 
contest. 

An executive and planting committee 
meeting was scheduled at the home of H. 
Deverman, 1465 Van Houten avenue, Clif- 
ton, May 15, to clear up details. 

William Hallicy, Sec’y. 
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Revived Interest in Old-Time Herbs 


Among Material for Old-fashioned Gardens, Herbs Receiving 
Renewed Attention Are Described by Michigan Grower 


Revival of interest in the growing of 
old-fashioned plants and flowers has 
been marked in the past few years, es- 
pecially so in the case of those usually 
classed as herbs. Some of these were 
grown for centuries up until 1800, but 
since that time, for one reason or an- 
other, have been dropped from cultiva- 
tion and in many instances almost for- 
gotten. Many of these old favorites had 
aromatic, culinary or medicinal virtues 
well known to the early poets and writ- 
ers and thus earry with them rich liter 
ary and historical atmosphere. 

Even within the trade, growers have 
been attracted to herb culture, first as a 
hobby, perhaps, then later for the com 
mercial possibilities presented. Tom 
Pearson, secretary of the Grosse Pointe 
and Eastern Michigan Horticultural So- 
ciety, Grosse Pointe, Mich., and also 
a representative of W. M. Hunt & Co., 
New York, began to grow herbs for his 
own pleasure three years ago. They ap 
pealed to him so much that he began to 
persuade others to their virtues and in 
stituted a campaign to recreate and en- 
courage interest in herbs and other old 
fashioned plant material in his section 
of Michigan. 


Featured at Shows. 


Mr. Pearson found a ready response 
te his efforts, developed chiefly along 
purely educational lines. He has made 
displays of herbs and other old-time 
plants at the exhibitions of the Grosse 
Pointe and Eastern Michigan Horticul 
tural Society. He has also given talks 
on the subject before garden clubs. 
Men, he found, seemed more interested 
than women, a fact he feels is due to 
the depression, which gave some per 
sons more leisure to enjoy the simple 
things of life. 

Two description cards to be 
shows in connection with his displays 
are of interest. These are light green 
file ecards, 3x5 inches. On one, lines are 
provided for the botanical name, com 
mon name, native habitat, date of early 
isting, historical data and _ cultural 
pointers. 


used at 


A second card permits more detailed 
information concerning the uses of the 
plant. Besides space to show the bo 
tanical and common names of the sub 
ject, there is a place to check the chief 
and reputed virtues — culinary, 
medicinal, coloring and aromatic—and 
the garden and landscape values—in bor 
der, for hedge, as edging plant, for rock 
garden, for cracked path, as ground 
cover, in sun, for semishade and for 
a moist locale. 


uses 


Some Perennial Forms. 


In 1932, Mr. Pearson published a leaf 
et entitled “Old Garden Herbs,” in 
which he gave the botanical name, the 
common name and brief remarks on 
forty-four perennial herbs and a dozen 
annual varieties and such as are best 
grown from seeds. Creating an atmos- 
phere for the subjects was the main ob- 
jective in this publication. 

In the following paragraphs, Mr. 
Pearson describes his selection of the 


of the old herbs in the hardy and 
tender perennials: 

Salm, also known commonly as lemon 
balm and botanically as Melissa offici- 
nalis, grows twelve to twenty-four inches 
and has a spreading habit. It is easily 
grown from seeds, cuttings or root divi 
sions. It should be pinched back ocea- 
sionally during the growing season, to 
promote better foliage. 

The leaves have a delicious lemony 
mint scent, making it a splendid rival of 
lemon verbena, with the added virtue of 
being perfectly hardy; it will thrive in 
any good garden soil. Also, it makes a 
fine pot plant. Medicinal virtues are 
claimed for the plant, balm tea being 
sometimes used to cure colds. 


best 


Burnet, Poterium Sanguisorba, is a 
neat, low-growing plant, with rosettes 
of attractive blue green foliage. Its sim 
ple flowers, on 12 to 15-inch stems, rise 
from the center. It can be grown from 
root divisions. 3urnet is an 
old-time medicinal plant and was also 


seeds or 


used in salads. 
Camomile, Anthemis nobilis, is an 
other low-growing herb, with dainty 


fern-like foliage and small white daisy- 
like flowers having a yellow center. It 
will grow from seeds in any garden soil, 
but it is not hardy in Michigan. 


Chicory. 


Chicory, or suceory, is Cichorium In 
tvbus botanically. It is of European 
origin, but as a garden escape it is now 
to be found in large colonies, usually by 
the roadsides, throughout the eastern 
United States. This is the true chicoryv,a 
valued herb of Old World gardens. The 
blanched leaves are still used for salads. 
The flowers were used in cordials and, 
candied, for sweetmeats, while the roast 
ed roots were employed to flavor coffee. 
Few flowers, cultivated or wild, give to 
the landscape such a clear, stainless blue 
as chicory. 

Chives, cieves and seives are all terms 
for Allium Schenoprasum., This small 
perennial onion-like plant has dark green 
grass-like foliage, with flowers clover- 
like in shape and purplish rose in color. 
It is propagated from seeds and from 
divisions of bulbous clumps. 

Chives make desirable edging plants. 
They are mentioned in a fifteenth cen 
tury book and at present are gaining 
favor for many culinary purposes. 

Costmary, sweet mary and alecost are 
various names given Chrysanthemum 
Salsamita, a native of western Asia, 
from which it was introduced to Europe 
and in turn brought by the early settlers 
to America. Frequently, costmary and 
rosemary are confused, but the two 
plants have no resemblance. They are 
linked by the fact that the name sweet 
mary is sometimes applied to both and 
by the fact that in early church days 
both were dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

Costmary grows about two and ne 
half to three feet. The leaves are slight 
ly downy and gray green in color, long, 
narrow and finely toothed. When 
bruised, the leaves give a pleasant minty 
smell. The flowers, in August, come in 
terminal clusters of twelve or so and are 


round, flat and yellow, a trifle smaller 
than those of tansy. The plant is easily 
propagated from cuttings. 


Elecampane. 


Elecampane, Inula Helenium, is not 
a pot herb or an aromatic plant, but is 
included because of its historical asso 
ciations. For a long time it has figured 
in a cough medicine. It is a tall stout 
plant, growing from three to six feet, 
having yellow daisy-like flowers meas 
uring two to three inches across. The 
subject is found naturalized in Michigan, 
usually in low locations, and thrives best 
in a deep clay loam. 

Germander, Teucrium Chamedrys, is a 
perennial shrubby plant grown for its 
foliage, which is practically evergreen. 
Growing only about ten inches, it makes 
a splendid edging plant and is used for 
that purpose on several estates about 
Cleveland, O. The flowers are rose pur- 
ple and quite attractive. 

Germander is a native of the Orient 
and a valued medicinal herb of the mid- 
dle ages. Any good garden soil suffices 
for it. It is best grown from cuttings 
started in early spring. 


Horehound. 


Horehound, Marrubium vulgare, is an 
other plant from the Old World which 
is widely naturalized throughout the 
country. Though rather weedy-looking, 
the plant is nevertheless attractive with 
its woolly gray green stems and foliage 
und small cream-colored flowers from late 
June to September. It does best in poor, 
light soil. Propagation is accomplished 
by seeds, cuttings or divisions. Hore 
hound is used in medicine and for candy. 

Hyssop, Hyssopus officinalis, is an at 
tractive subshrub, native to Europe, and 
well deserves a place in any garden, It 
grows from twelve to eighteen inches, 
with dark green foliage, which is strong 
ly aromatic. From June to September it 
carries spikes of dainty blooms, usually 
blue, but sometimes varying to pink and 
white. 

The plants can be trimmed back to 
make good edging subjects. They pre 
fer a chalky soil, but will do well in any 
good soil that is not too rich. They come 
readily from seeds, 


Lavender. 


Lavandula vera, needs no 
description. It is undoubtedly one of 
the best gray-foliaged plants for the 
flower border. In culture it needs a light 
soil, perhaps a little gravelly, with a 


Lav ender, 


sunny location. It is best grown from 
slips, but can be started from seeds. 


The dwarf Munstead strain is an in 
troduction of the late Miss Jekyll and 
is strongly aromatic and an asset to any 
garden. 

Marjoram, Origanum vulgare, the wild 
marjoram, is not to be confused with 
Origanum Majorana, sweet or knotted 
marjoram, The former makes a splen- 
did ground cover in an open sunny loca- 
tion. It is an attractive though some- 
what sprawling plant, growing from 
twelve to eighteen inches. From early 
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July to September, the stems are cov- 
ered with flat-topped clusters of pink 
blooms. Propagation is by seeds or cut- 
tings. Origanum means “joy of the 
mountains.” 


Mint. 


Mint, mentha, ineludes several varie- 
ties, as follows: Mentha spicata (M. 
viridis), spearmint; Mentha piperita, 
peppermint; Mentha rotundifolia, woolly 
mint; Mentha sativa, water mint; 
Mentha Pulegium, pennyroyal, and 
Mentha Requienii, Corsican mint. 

Spearmint and peppermint are the two 
varieties in domestic use in food and 
medicine. Both varieties need good rich 
fertile soil, with plenty of moisture. All 
the mints are best propagated by pieces 
of runners. 

Pennyroyal, a favorite in Elizabethan 
days, and Corsican mint are not hardy 
in Michigan. The former will self-seed, 
but the latter, a little gem, dies out en- 
tirely. Mentha rotundifolia and Mentha 
sativa are attractive gray-foliaged va- 
rieties. 

Rosemary, Rosmarinus officinalis, is 
native to the Mediterranean regions and 
does not take kindly to northern climate; 
hence it must be treated as a greenhouse 
perennial and only planted outdoors 
from May to early September. 

Rosemary provides a most delightful 
shrub. The whole plant, and especially 
the leaves and flowering top, is fragrant. 
The small long narrow leaves are dark 
green on the upper surface and a silvery 
gray underneath. The plants usually 
grow from fifteen to twenty-four inches, 
in the writer’s experience. They can be 
propagated by cuttings and from seeds 
and need a dry, sunny position in a well 
drained soil. 


Rue. 


Rue, Ruta graveolens, provides an at- 
tractive well formed plant growing 
about fifteen inches, with blue green 
foliage and simple yellow flowers in early 
June. Rue is one of the bitter herbs, 
second only to wormwood. It is also 
one of the most ancient herbs. This is 
one of the few plants that keep their 
foliage looking good well into December. 
R. chalepensis is an interesting fringed 
variety. Rue is easily grown from seeds, 
preferring a moist situation in well 
drained garden soil. 

Santolina, also called French lavender, 
or lavender cotton, is Santolina Chame- 
eyparissus botanically. It is an aromatic 
evergreen perennial, with silvery white 
foliage. Useful for the rock garden and 
as a border subject, it is also worth while 
for edging flower borders or walks, grow- 
ing about ten inches. In fact, it was a 
favored edging plant in the knot gar- 
dens of olden days. Growth is best when 
good well drained light soil and sunshine 
are provided. Cuttings in August furnish 
propagating material. 

Sorrel, Rumex acetosa, is rarely grown 
nowadays, but is one of the culinary 
herbs still much used in France. It 
grows about two and one-half feet and 
its foliage is dock-like. One can start 
it from seeds in any good garden soil, 
where it will spread rapidly. 


Southernwood. 


Southernwood and lad’s-love are com- 
men names for Artemisia Abrotanum. 
This is a shrubby plant with grayish 
green foliage, strongly aromatic. The 
growth is two and one-half to three feet. 
This 


variety of artemisia, sometimes 








ealled old man, is one of the most 
worth-while of the species. It rarely 
blooms, but when it does the flowers are 
yellowish white, borne in loose panicles. 

A variety of southernwood sometimes 
to be found in old gardens is more 
spreading in habit and much greener 
than the true type. It also flowers more 
freely and has a distinct aroma. 

A. Abrotanum is propagated freely 
from cuttings and from root divisions 
and thrives in a good medium garden 
soil and a snug location. Another ar 
temisia which should be included in 
every herb garden is wormwood, Arte- 
misia Absinthium. 

Sweet cicely, or myrrh, Myrrhis odor- 
ata, is native to the mountains of Savoy 
and is naturalized throughout the Brit- 
ish isles. This is a splendid ground 
cover plant for growing 
about eighteen to twenty-four inches, 
with fern-like foliage and small white 
flowers. It reproduces freely from seeds. 

Tansy, Tanacetum vulgare var. crisp- 
um, is a robust plant, growing about 
two and one-half feet, with feathery 
dark green foliage, pleasantly aromatic. 
The flowers in July and August come in 
clusters and look like small yellow but- 
Propagation is by root divisions 
Sunshine and a medium 


semishade, 


tons, 
and seeds. 
heavy soil are preferred. 


Thyme. 


Thyme, Thymus vulgare, forms small 
aromatic shrubby plants, with grayish 
green leaves, growing about six inches, 
Che flowers are pink, appearing in May 
and, if cut back, again later on. The 
plant needs protection in winter. One 
of the most useful culinary herbs, thyme 
is also vsed in medicines and perfumes. 

Winter savory, Satureia montana, 
when well grown is two feet across and 
about ten inches high. This is one of 
the most decorative of the herbs. The 
foliage, evergreen, is bright green in 
color and pleasantly aromatic, being used 
much as a condiment in foods and for 
flavoring certain liqueurs. The flowers 
are small and white. Propagated from 
seeds, slips and divisions, the plant does 
well in a light soil. 

Woodruff, or sweet woodruff, Asperula 
odorata, is another fine ground cover 
plant for semishade in a woodland situa- 
tion. The clumps will grow about fif- 
teen inches across and eight inches or 
so in height. The plant blooms in May 
and it is covered with little white star- 
like blooms. The young growth is es- 
pecially fragrant in spring, and dried 
sprays keep their aroma for a long time. 
Woodruff is used for flavoring wine. 
Propagation is best from root divisions. 

Some perennial herbs, taken from Mr. 
Pearson’s earlier listing, with mention 
of their uses, are as follows: 

Anthemis nobilis, camomile—Formerly smoked 
in pipes to cure asthma. 

Archangelica officinalis, angelica 
candied for sweetmeats, 

Artemisia Absinthium, wormwood—Used in the 
preparation of absinthe. 

Artemisia dracunculus, tarragon 
mous vinegar, also tartar sauce. 

Artemisia maritima, old woman-—Noteworthy 
for its dainty foliage; resembles A. Abrotanum 

Armoracia, horse-radish—Roots used in making 
horse-radish sauce. 

Crocus sativus, saffron 
cial saffron. 

Feniculum dulce, fennel—For decorating fish 
and other dishes. 

Fumaria officinalis, fumitory—-Used in former 
times to make a face wash. 

Glycyrrhiza glabra, licorice - 


Stalks were 


Makes a fa- 


Used to make commer- 


- Old-fashioned 


medicine for coughs and hoarseness. 

Monarda fistulosa, bergamot, or bee balm—Be- 
loved by bees; oil of bergamot is used in per- 
fumery. 

Nepeta Cataria, catmint—Liked by cats. 

Prunella vulgaris, self heal—Said to be a rem- 
edy in case of cuts. 
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Pulmonaria virginianum, mountain mint At- 
tractive foliage; strongly aromatic. 

Salvia oflicinalis, sage—Useful kitchen berb; 
much used in seasoning and dressings 

Satureia montana, winter savory——-Used for fla 
voring soups and stews. 

Thymus citriodorus, lemon thyme - 
scented variety. Rarely seen nowadays 

Verbena officinalis, vervain—A sacred plant of 
ancient times 

Valeriana officinalis, valerian, or garden helio- 
trope-——Valued for its medicinal qualities. 


Lemon 


Annuals and Biennials. 


Of the old annual and biennial herbs, 
the following are all quite easy to grow 
and exn be sown outdoors in early May, 
when the soil is warm. Practically all 
of these should be grown in light rich 
soil, in a sunny location. The varieties 
marked with a star are biennials. Sweet 
basil should have a place in every garden, 


Anise Dill 
Basil, sweet Fennel, sweet 
Borage Fennel, Florence 


Marigold, pot 
Marjoram 
*l’arsley 

Savory, summer 


*Caraway 

*Chervis 
Coriander 
Cumin 





SUNDAY AT WEISER PARK. 


From 150 to 200 automobiles lining 
the roadside and packed in a convenient 
parking lot. Not less than 350 visitors 
strolling at one time through the display 
gardens, admiring and exclaiming over 
the gorgeous showing of tulips in about 
fifty varieties, primulas, Phlox subulata, 
French lilacs and other spring flowers. 
A dozen salespeople wrapping plants and 
packages, answering questions and book- 
ing orders. 

That was the cheering sight that greet- 
ed the writer when he stopped his ear 
at Weiser Park, Pa., Sunday afternoon, 
May 12, in response to an invitation from 
H. G. Seyler, secretary of the Farr Nurs- 
ery Co. In area the Farr display gar 
dens cover about two acres extending 
along the main highway, twelve miles 
west of the city of Reading. The land- 
scape was planned by C. M. Boardman, 
vice-president of the Farr concern, Spe- 
cial effort was given to grouping indi- 
vidual varieties, thus giving the details 
of color and form. Labels were clearly 
written and placed where they could be 
plainly seen, 

The effect was much like walking 
through a botanical garden—and this 
feeling was heightened when the visitor 
realized that at no time was he ap- 
proached by a salesman unless a desir 
for service was indicated. 

It is expected that French lilaes and 
tree peonies will be at their best about 
May 20, with irises and peonies in full 
flower during the early part of June. 

The display garden was planned with 
two objects in view—first, to interest 
people in better plants and better gar- 
dens. The crowd on Sunday indicated 
that the goal is being reached. The 
second object was to increase sales on the 
cash-and-carry plan. The writer did not 
see the sules sheets, but he did hear the 
merry tinkle of the cash register bell, 
and he did see the plants carried away. 
So it looks like a fulfillment of both 
objects. 

Well kept roads through the nursery 
permit the visitor to drive over the 128 
acres and inspect the blocks of ever 
greens, shrubs and trees and some 2,000 
varieties of perennials, E. F, RB. 





F. A. Wiceins, Toppenish, Wash., last 
week left the New York hospital where 
he had been confined for several weeks 
after a speeding automobile knocked him 
down, breaking one of his legs in two 
places and causing severe bruises. 
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Building the Rock Garden 


Construction of Level Areas and Ledges Is Discussed in the Final 
Article of This Series by William H. E. Beckstrom, F. R. H. S. 


It is common for natural rock forma- 
tions to have some level or fairly flat 
surfaces to offer contrast to ruggedness 
and relieve consistent irregularity. 
This feature may supply the serviceable 
area of the rock garden, as it provides 
a location for a bench, rustie table or 
chairs in which to recline and enjoy 
the beauty of the surroundings. 

These level areas may be constructed 
along with the path and at times be- 
come a part or all of it, especially 
where it is possible to extend the path 
into the bays and recesses of the gar- 
den. These somewhat sheltered and se- 
eluded bays offer ideal settings for a 
rustic wood or stone bench. A more 
desirable treatment would be to fashion 
a rugged built-in bench at this point 
during the construction of the garden. 
If so treated, the bench should be a 
part of the general rock formation at 
this point. A projecting ledge upon 
which one may comfortably rest serves 
the purpose. 


Series of Level Areas. 


Flat areas may be laid out in a re- 
treating and rising series of stages. If 
such is the case, irregularity of the 
front edge of each stage is obviously 
lesirable. 

Numerous crevices throughout the 
level area will facilitate the growing 
of many choice and often reputably 
difficult alpines. Such crevices should 
be firmly packed with leaf mold, sand 
and stone chips. Effort should be ex- 
pended toward matching stones, so that 
the crevices will appear as natural fis- 
sures and not like joints in crazy pav- 
ing. The crevices, or cracks, should 
grow wider as they approach the outer 
edge of the level area or change of 
formation. Large stones that have 


fairly flat tops and are thick enough 
should have crevices eighteen inches 


or more deep between them. 
Talus Formation Useful. 


The edge or outer boundary of such 
a level area may form a finishing point 
for the rockery. If this edge is made 
precipitous, a talus-like formation may) 
be constructed at the base. The pro 
eedure for this is as follows. The area 
at the base of such an area should 
slope gently away from the face of the 
ledge. Various-size stones of the same 
type as those used in the formation 
above are interspersed with leaf mold 
and sand to the extent of fifty per 
cent each of soil and stone. This mix- 
ture is then spread over the slightly 
sloping area to a depth of eighteen 
inches or more. An inch or so of stone 
chips, to which no soil has been added, 
is then used as a top-dressing over the 
area, 

Such an arrangement has practically 
all the advantages of the dry moraine 
or scree as found in nature. Its addi 
tion to the rock garden will enable one 
to grow a vast number of choice and 
teputably difficult alpines that dislike 
moisture about their crowns. An effort 
should be made to have the larger 


stones which form this mass appear as 
having fallen off the rocks above. 


The so-called dripping wall is not 
correctly a wall, but rather a precipi 
tous effect three or more feet in height, 
replete with projecting ledges, crannies 
and niches constantly supplied with 
moisture. Such an effect is cooling and 
refreshing to observe and its addition 
to the rock garden will prove of great 
interest. 

The object is to reproduce natural 
rock bluffs and hillsides, where the 
crevices receive a constant supply of 
moisture through seepage. In _ such 
crevices and upon protruding rock 
ledges are commonly found an abun- 
dance of plants worthy of cultivation. 

This type of construction should not 
be confused with that of garden walls. 
In short, its appearance should be that 
of a cliff. Occasionally a_ step-like 
formation of ledges may be introduced 
or perhaps an area that is nearly ver- 
tical. Pockets and shelves in which 
plants can anchor their roots should be 
amply supplied. 


Piping System. 


Moisture is introduced in the fol 
lowing manner. The layer of 
stone is set, and upon this, approxi 
mately halfway between the face and 
back of the stone, is laid a ™%-ineh 
perforated galvanized iron pipe. This 
pipe extends the length of the forma- 
tion. The process is then repeated 
placing first a layer of stone and then 
pipe in suecession until the desired 
height is reached. Caps are placed on 
the pipes at one end of the formation; 
the opposite ends are fitted with valves, 
so that each section of pipe can be in- 
dividually controlled. The pipes are 
then connected with « water supply. 

Crevices and crannies are then fur 
nished with suitable soils, the charac 
ter of which is dependent upon the 
affinity of the species that is to oceupy 
the pocket. Part of the wall should 
be in full shade, part in half shade and 
part exposed to the full rays of the sun. 

Many of the choicer ferns are prac 
tically unknown to gardeners, partly 
through lack of a proper place to plant 
them. Of those ferns which grow on 


base 








The fifth and final of a series 
of articles on rock garden plan- 
ning and construction to be 
featured in The American Nurs- 
eryman appears on this page. 
The writer has expressed ideas 
that have been tested in actual 
practice in the middle west, and 
his remarks were concerned 
chiefly with those points that 
seemed to him to be of major 
importance in the work and on 
which the less experienced gar- 
den maker would wish to be in- 
formed. Topics previously cov- 
ered included plans, stone han- 
dling, construction, paths and 
steps. 


rocks and require moisture constantly, 
most can be grown on the so-called 
dripping wall. 


Ferns Suitable for Walls. 


A few of the most desirable ferns, 
which are not difficult if an arrange 
ment similar to the foregoing is pro 
duced, are listed below: 

Cryptogramma Stelleri—Rock brake. 
\ttractive but difficult to grow, as it 
needs an especially cool moist situation. 

Pellea atropurpurea Cliff’ brake. 
Desirable for dry and even sunny situ 
ations. 

Pellewa glabella—Smooth cliff brake. 
Requires a place as dry as, but cooler 
and shadier than the preceding form. 

Asplenium ruta-muraria American 
wall rue. Good on cool shady limestone 
ledges. 

Asplenium Trichomanes—-Rock maid 
enhair. Fine on shaded, moist rock. 

Asplenium platyneuron—Ebony fern, 
Thrives in almost any well drained sit 
uation. 

Camptosorus rhizophyllus Walking 
fern, Worth growing in any cool shady 
place. 

Phyllitis Seolopendrium Hart’s- 
tongue fern. Should not be attempted 
unless an extremely cool location is 
available. 

Woodsia obtusa—Cliff fern. Adapt 
able to almost any rocky situation. 

Woodsia glabella—Smooth cliff fern. 
A tiny plant requiring a cool place. 

Cystopteris fragilis Mackaye—Rock 
brittle fern. Good on shaded rocks. 

Cystopteris bulbifera — Bulblet fern. 
Attractive on shady limestone; spreads 
rapidly. 

Polypodium 
fern. 
rock, 


Woodsia 


virginianum Rockeap 
Desirable as a capping for any 
fern. 


ilvensis—Rusty cliff 


Attractive on dry rocks of moderate 
acidity. 
Cheilanthes lanosa—Hairy lip fern, 


Desirable for ledges in partial shade. 

Asplenium montanum Mountain 
spleenwort. Attractive, but requires 
a cool moist spot where the acidity is 
high. 

Asplenium pinnatifidum — Lobed 
spleenwort. Resembles walking fern, 
but is like preceding type in require- 
ments. 


To Make Moraine. 


The dripping wall, when furnished 
with a talus-like effect at its base, as 
described in the notes on level areas of 
stone, may be easily converted into a 
wet moraine. A trench is made along 
the base of the dripping wall, which is 
also the highest level of the talus effect 
on a sloping area. The sides of the 
trench are then flanked with rock, to 
prevent the chips from filling in the 
trench. This trench will receive the 
surplus water from the dripping wall, 
and from there the water will proceed 
under the talus. It may be necessary, 
should the ground under the talus be 
particularly well-drained, to use con- 
crete or puddled clay on both sides and 
the bottom of the area occupied by the 
talus or moraine. 
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A . CEMETERY OWNERS’ MEETING. 

* A. N. Convention Plans The annual convention of the Ameri 

can Cemetery Owners’ Association will 

e ° ° “ be held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 

Cincinnati Nurserymen Prepare for July Event Mich., July 28 to August 1. Ineluded 

on the program are addresses by some 

It’s time to plan for attendance at the of the foremost cemetery officials In 

convention of the American Association the country, such as Hubert Eaton, of 

of Nurserymen, to be held at the Hotel Forest Lawn Memorial park, Los An 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, O., July 16 geles, Cal., and C. S. Harley, Seattle, P 
to 18. This is to be the sixtieth annive Wash. h 
sary convention, and the midwest hopes The opening event will be a break T 
to receive a record number of visitors fast Sunday morning, July 28, at which o 
through the portals of the great Cin the speakers, officials and other mem rt 
cinnati Union Terminal station, pic bers can become acquainted before the re 
tured on this page. ‘onvention proper. It is anticipated s} 
Cincinnati nurserymen are busy with there will be trade displays by about e: 
preparations and some of their plans 100 exhibitors, covering all lines used th 
are divulged by T. B. Medlyn, chair in cemetery operation and maintenanes nm 
man of the publicity committee. The secretary of the association, Roy to 
The local committee, under the direc- Hatten, Ann Arbor, Mich., has asked de 
tion of President Lester C. Lovett, and members to take with them to the con fle 
the advisory committee, consisting of vention for display specimens of their fe 
W. W. Hillenmeyer, Ollie Hobbs and advertising matter and forms relating vil 
Clarence Siebenthaler, have been mak- to all aspects of cemetery work. Spe hi 

ing rapid strides toward the completion cialists in various fields will be on hand 
of their program. A tentative program to confer with members outside of reg pli 
has been sent to President Lovett for ular meeting hours, the 
his approval by Herman Brummé, chair- There will be ample opportunity to s08 
man of the local committee, and will ae ae . visit the many fine cemeteries and me Da 
appear in these columns in the near fu icker Invites Attendance. morial parks at Detroit, and facilities ocl 
cure. will be provided for demonstrating al Ha 
One of the features of the program ised in nurserymen’s correspondence kinds of cemetery equipment. Besides Rh 
will be the dedication of the large gink- by stickers like that reproduced here. special entertainment for the ladies, —_ 
go tree in full leaf to the Hon, Nicho lf you want a supply for use on your visits to the Ford factory and Belk wh 
las Longworth and Irwin Krohn, presi stationery, apply to the secretary of isle are being planned for all are 
dent of the Cincinnati park board. the local arrangements committee, E. ¥ , ica, 
William A. Natorp, chairman of the A. Smith, Beechmont avenue, Mount Pri 
house committee, with the assistance of | Washington, Cincinnati, O. es, er 
Rene, who Fagg mage of oe CALENDAR OF EVENTS ! alp 
exhibit space committee, has arrange¢ ate 
this ial in such a manner that every WOMEN DISCUSS PLANS. 1] FOR NURSERYMEN. ber; 
one attending the convention must pass The Woman’s Organization of Allies if : : er 
through the trade exhibits. For infor- Piorists and Nurservmen of Cincinnati . May - = 18, Americas Bock } pla 
mation on space, write to the W. A. met at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, O., Garden Red ver naa ae die 
Natorp Co., 4400 Reading road, Cin May 16. Mrs. Gus Adrian was in — a a | em 
cinnati, O. charge of the program, with Mrs. R. J. Cincinnati, “I , : flow 
Everything possible is being done to Rhein, Miss Edna Smith, Mrs. William | June 4 to 6, Pacifie Coast Asso the 
make those attending the convention Schuman, Mrs. Edward Schuman and ciation of Nurserymen, annual ak bloo 
feel at home. Right inside the Hotel Mrs. T. J, O’Connor assisting. vention, Salem, Ore. I cuss 
Nether and Plaza will be constructed Mrs. Herman Brummé, chairman of June 6 to 8, Portland rose fes- | +a 
the familiar packing shed. More will the entertainment committee for the tival, Portland, Ore. <p 
be told about this later. women visiting the nurserymen’s con- June 19 and 20, Southwestern || dise 
The Ohio Nurserymen’s Association  yention to be held in July, has appoint Association of Nurserymen, annual || give 
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Shrubs and Trees Now in Flower 


Woody Plants That Came into Bloom Early in May 
in Central Ohio Are Described by L. C. Chadwick 


A great many plants produced flowers 
at the Ohio State University, at Colum- 
bus, during the last ten days of April. 
This period provided a greater show of 
colorful flowers than any other 10-day 
period this year. In some cases the ew 
rent flowering plants are not so con 
spicuous in flower as blooming 
earlier. This is partly due to the faet 
that the foliage is now well developed on 
many of the plants and hides the flowers 
to some extent. On others, however, the 
developing foliage accompanying the 
flowers produces a decidedly pleasing ef 
fect, as the various shades of green pro- 
vide a good background for the 
highly colored flowers. 

Among the most outstanding of the 
plants in flower during this period, and 
the ones I should like to discuss with 
some detail, are Caragana arborescens, 
Daphne Cneorum, Eleagnus longipes, Ex- 
ochorda grandiflora, Fothergilla major, 
Halesia tetraptera, Neviusia alabamensis, 
Rhodotypos kerrioides, Viburnum Burk 
woodii and Viburnum Carlesii. Others 
which are blooming during this period 
are Berberis Thunbergii, Lonicera tatar- 
iea, Malus Arnoldiana, Malus spectabilis, 
Prunus glandulosa, Prunus Persica, flow 
ering varieties; Prunus triloba, Ribes 
alpinum, Syringa chinensis, Syringa ob 
lata and Syringa vulgaris. Berberis Thun- 
bergii, the Japanese barberry, has a rath 
er inconspicuous yellow flower and the 
plant is so common it needs no further 
discussion. Lonicera tatarica, the Ta 
tarian honeysuckle, produced its first 
flowers the last day of the month. Since 
the other honeysuckles will follow in 
bloom shortly, this species will be dis- 
cussed at a later time. Malus Arnoldiana, 
the Arnold crab, and Malus spectabilis, 
the Chinese flowering crab, have produced 
an abundance of flowers this season. A 
diseussion of the flowering crabs will be 
given at a later time. 


those 


more 


Prunus. 


Common among the spring-flowering 
shrubs and small trees are the various 
species and varieties of prunus. Although 
many of them make satisfactory plants 
which can be used rather extensively in 
border plantings, they will be mentioned 
only briefly. Prunus glandulosa, the flow- 
ering almond, and its varieties produce 
rosy pink and white double flowers. 
These small plants, which may be used 
for facing others in the border, are rather 
suseeptible to borers and blight. A bet 
ter plant under usual circumstances is the 
flowering plum, Prunus triloba, and its 
double-flowering variety. It has good 
flowers and forms a much more sym 
metrical plant that is less apt to sucker. 
It may well be used as a specimen or 
border plant. The horticultural varieties 
of peach, especially the double red and 
double white forms, are becoming more 
and more prominent in landscape plant- 
ings. The double red variety, Amygdalus 
Persiea rubro-plena, is one of our most 
striking small trees in flower. The flow- 
ers are so brilliant that they attract at- 
tention for considerable distances. It is 
est used as a single specimen or com- 
bined with predominate numbers of 
white-flowering varieties of the cherries 
or erabs. 


Ribes alpinum, the mountain currant, 
is an excellent plant for landscape pur 
poses, combining good form and 
foliage, and being suitable under a wid 
range of soil and environmental condi 
tions. The lilacs are just starting to 
bloom, but will be discussed in a late 
article. 


good 


Caragana Arborescens. 


The Siberian pea-tree, Caragana ar 
borescens, is worthy of more extensive 
use. Its narrow upright habit of growth 
commends itself to many places. It may 
be used as a specimen if given rather 
severe pruning to develop new growth 
adequately clothed with foliage. The 
small leaflets, yellow pea-shaped flowers 
and greenish twigs make it useful as an 
accent point in the border. It lends itself 
readily to hedge planting and is com 
paratively free from pests. Propagation 
may be by softwood stem cuttings, root 
cuttings or seeds. Two other species of 
caragana are worth using. Caragana 
microphylla, littleleaf pea-shrub, reaches 
a height of about ten feet, half the size 
of C. arborescens, and is somewhat more 
spreading. It can be distinguished from 
(. arborescens by the fact that it has 
from twelve to eighteen leaflets that are 
grayish green in color. C. arborescens 
has eight to twelve bright green leaflets. 
Even smaller in size is the species listed 
as Caragana Maximowicziana. Not ex 
ceeding five feet in height, it has four to 
six leaflets bright green in color and 
somewhat larger flowers. The variation 
in the size of these plants lends greatly 
to their use. 


Elzagnus Longipes. 


Less showy in flower than many of the 
other shrubs, the cherry eleagnus, E. 
longipes, is nevertheless attractive and 
worthy of use. The plant finally attains 
a height of about ten feet and is com- 
posed of reddish brown stems, somewhat 
sealy, and leaves that are silvery and 
brown-scaly beneath. The small yellowish 
flowers are followed by fairly large, red, 
sealy fruits. Adapting itself to a wide 
range of soils, it retains its good form 
for a number of years without any atten 
tion. It should make a good plant for 
roadside planting, as it is drought-resist 
ant and requires little pruning. Propaga- 
tion may be by softwood cuttings, al 
though seeds are normally preferred. 


Daphne Cneorum. 


Daphne Cneorum, a low-growing broad 
leaved evergreen, with its fragrant rosy 
pink flowers in spring and fall, is so well 
known that it hardly needs comment. At 
least two forms appear in the nurseries, 
one of which produces little or no bloom 
in the fall and seems to be generally more 
unsatisfactory than the other type. Good 
blooming plants should be selected for 
propagation purposes. Propagation may 
be effected by taking softwood cuttings 
from normal or forced plants almost any 
time during the year. Layering may also 
be practiced. Considerable controversy 
exists regarding the best soil for daphnes. 
There is some indication that they will do 
well in peaty soil kept fairly moist but 


Tests at Ohio State Uni 
shown that they will do 
equally well in slightly acid to slightly 
alkaline soil (pH 6.0 to 8.0). All who 
have grown daphnes have experienced 
some difficulty in maintaining vigorous 
plants. It is not uncommon to find indi 
vidual branches dying out entirely. The 
exact cause of this is uncertain. It may 
be due to winter sun injury. 
jured by a hoe or other too! heal slowly 
and seldom fully reeover. It has been 
suggested that Daphne Cneorum be graft 
ed onto stems of D. Laureola, a mor 
vigorous grower, to give it a better root 
system. The rose daphne makes an excel 
lent plant for the rock garden, for plant 
ing above rock walls and as a low speci 
men in the foundation planting or border. 


well drained. 
versity have 


Stems in 


Exochorda Grandifiora. 


Striking in flower, Exochorda grandi 
flora, the common pearlbush, is somewhat 
unsatisfactory at other times. The white 
flowers, borne in terminal clusters, are 
beautiful, but do not last long unless 
weather conditions are particularly favor 
able. Growing to a height of fifteen feet 
or more, the shrub usually becomes open 
and loose with age and needs other plants 
to face it. Instead of allowing it to de 
velop into its natural upright tree form, 
it may be best to prune it severely and 
in such a way that it becomes a spread 
ing bushy shrub. The dull green leaves 
are borne sparsely, and the fruits are 
retained and often unsightly. Slightly 
acid sandy loam soil appears to be best 
for good development. Propagation is 
somewhat difficult, seeds being the best 
means of reproduction. Specimen plants 
should be moved with a ball of soil. 

The Wilson pearlbush, Exochorda Gir 
aldii Wilsonii, should prove to be a better 
plant. The flowers are larger, produced 
more abundantly, and reddish, at least in 
bud. This variety grows upright and is 
more vigorous than the common pearl 
bush. The foliage is also more attractive. 


Fothergilla Major. 


Somewhat rare in cultivation, the foth 
ergillas always attract attention when 
they are in flower. The flowers are white, 
produced in heads and borne near the 
ends of the branches, whien reach to a 
height of eight feet or over. Of slow 
growth and resembling the witchhazels, 
this plant is attractive throughout the 
vear. It should find use as a specimen 
or for planting in borders. It prefers a 
peaty acid soil that retains ample quan 
tities of moisture. Propagation may be 
by seed or suckers. The orange yellow 
fall foliage is striking. 


Halesia Tetraptera. 


A conspicuous large shrub or small 
tree is the giant silverbell, Halesia tet 
raptera, when it bursts into bloom in the 
spring with its white drooping bell 
shaped flowers. Often reaching thirty 
feet in height, it may be retained to half 
that size and made a compact symmetri- 
eal bush by pruning. An identification 
characteristic which may be used with 
the halesias is the diaphramed pith. The 
pith is solid with partitions at regular 


10 


intervals. The silverbell does best in 
moist soil and fairly cool situations. | 
may be used as a lawn specimen or com 
bined with the flowering dogwoods or 
redbuds in mass planting. Propagation 
may be by seed or layers. 


Neviusia Alabamensis. 


Neviusia alabamensis, snow-wreath, an 
uncommon shrub, has much to commend 
its use in landseape plantings. It has 
good flowers, foliage and habit of growth, 
three factors which denote a good shrub. 
It is a small plant, seldom reaching over 
four feet in height, with arching branches 
bearing feathery white flowers along 2 
greater part of their length. The foliage 
resembles that of kerria to some extent, 
although somewhat broader and longer. 
The leaves are normally toothed, but may 
be slightly lobed on the more vigorous 
shoots. The plant is doing well in the 
gardens at Ohio State University. It 
probably is best in light, well drained 
soil and seems to tolerate considerabk 
shade. It may be used for facing taller 
shrubs in the border or foundation plant 
ing or as a small specimen. Propagation 
may be by softwood cuttings. 


Rhodotypos Kerrioides. 


The jetbead, Rhodotypos kerrioides, is 
one of our more common shrubs, but cer 
tainly not overplanted. Possessing good 
habit of growth, attractive foliage, strik 
ing white flowers throughout May and 
June and four black nutlets clustered to- 
gether at the ends of the stems and per 
sisting nearly the whole year, this plant 
has extensive possibilities in landscape 
work. The foliage color is lighter green 
than that of many of our shrubs, thus 
fitting in well as a contrast. In addition 
to all of these good characteristics, it 
tolerates a wide range of soil and mois 
ture conditions and may be used in either 
sun or shade. Rhodotypos ordinarily 
reaches a height of four to five feet, but 
may become six feet or more in espe 
cially favorable conditions. It may be 
used as a specimen or as a border and 
foundation shrub. Propagation may be 
by seed or euttings. 


Viburnum Burkwoodii. 


fhe new evergreen viburnum, Burk- 
woodii, has been mentioned in previous 
articles as one of the more promising 
broadleaved evergreens. This spring is the 
first opportunity I have had to observe it 
in flower in Columbus, and I am happy 
to state that it seems to live up to all 
the good things that have been said about 
it. The flowers are pinkish white, fra 
grant and similar to those of Viburnum 
Carlesii. Both plants produced their first 
blooms on April 24 and continued to be 
attractive for about ten days in spite of 
the unfavorable weather. 1 am convinced 
that Viburnum Burkwoodii will become 
an outstanding favorite as soon as it is 
better known. 


Viburnum Carlesii. 


So much has been said about V. Car- 
lesii, the fragrant viburnum, in past ar- 
ticles that further comment is not neces 
sary here, except the statement to the 
effect that it still continues to be a 
favorite shrub because of its early fra 
grant flowers, silky foliage and good 
habit of growth. It may be said in 
closing that landscape men now have at 
least three fragrant viburnums that 
should find extensive use, Burkwoodii, 
Carlesii and fragrans. 





Neighborhood Nursery 


Builds Sales of Hardy Plants 


What will do more for the hardy plant 
business than anything else in America 
is the medium and small nurseries scat- 
tered thickly all over our greatly diver- 


sified country. Some plants that do 
well in the Pacific northwest have a 
hard time in the middle west. Plants 


from our eastern seaboard may or may 
not thrive in the south, the southwest 
or midwest. And in the Rocky mountain 
regions certain species reach an attain 
ment that can never be reached farther 
east—dahlias, for instance. The dahlia 
is a native of the mountains of Mexico, 
and no wonder it thrives in the same 
range farther north! A friend from 
Colorado says, “They grow such wonder- 
ful dahlias back home.” 

But it is a perennial that 
choose its own location fora home, The 
explanation is that it has to endure more 
than one season. An annual will prob 
ably grow well over a much larger ter 
than a perennial for that one 


loves to 


ritory 
reason, 
Hardiness Relative. 


The better class of gardeners in Amer 
ica wants perennials. No matter if we 
do have a temperature 20 degrees below 
zero, as we do some winters, and all 
our hardy plants show a great mortality 
by spring, the home gardeners. will 
cheerfully stock up again and again. 
Whether they are clumps of hardy orna 
mental grasses, handsome shrubs, choice 
evergreens or just herbaceous perennials, 
the gardeners want hardy plants. The 
term “hardy” is relative. What is hardy 
in one section may prove otherwise in 
another. Not always does hardiness 
mean immunity to intense cold; some- 
times it means an ability to endure se 
vere drought, extreme heat or alternate 
freezing and thawing. And we have 
every sort of climate in these United 
States from subtropical to one not un 
like Siberia and the mountain region 
of eastern China. Yes, that is the native 
habitat of our glorious peonies, and that 
is why they thrive so well in the ex- 
treme northwest. 

And there should be a hardy plant, 
shrub and evergreen nursery in every 
locality of this country. In a more 
thinly settled portion, the small nursery 
may be run in conjunction with the 
greenhouse business, but in a thickly 
settled section a nursery is a big enough 
job for one man or his entire family. 


Immediate Results. 


There is a big reason for this. The 
average American gardener does not 
like gambling in plants so well that he 
will take a chance. He wants results 
this year. When he sees a beautiful 
flower, a perennial usually, he wants that 
flower on his own premises next year. 
Flowers, trees and shrubs help to make 
homes happy. Well planted premises 
keep the lord and master, to say nothing 
of his lady, contented and entertained 
right on their own premises. In these 
past times of hardship, how many homes 
in jeopardy of being lost through mort- 
gages have been the cause of extreme 
vet willing self-denial on the part of 
the owners! Americans are a nation of 
individualists, and a beautifully planted 






home adds its weight in keeping us so. 
The nurseryman who grows plants that 
will give home owners satisfaction is 
doing his part toward making us 100 
per cent home lovers and home owners, 

The idea I am trying to convey is 
that every section of the country is so 
different from every other section that 
for a customer to get a good idea of 
what may do well on his grounds he 
must visit a nursery as near to his own 
home as possible which grows the plant 
he is interested in. That is the one 
safe and sure method of choosing a plant, 
provided its likes and dislikes as to 
shade and moisture are catered to. That 
is why we should have more and more 
small nurseries growing a diversified list 
of plants suitable for local trade. 


Personal Selection. 


The customer likes to drive up in his 
car, select a plant that the nurseryman 
has found to be successful, take it home 
and plant it within an hour or two 
after it has been lifted from the soil. 
That method is popular in my section. 
Now, I do not mean to say that the 
larger mail-order houses are not patron- 
ized, also, for they are, but mostly by 
the enthusiast. The average home own- 
er is the fellow I am talking about right 
now. He dislikes going to too much 
trouble. He makes a pleasure trip of 
his drive late in the afternoon to the 
local nursery, taking home plants for his 
garden. Probably the nurseryman has 
a shipment of something new for trying 
out, This is watched interestedly, and 
if it is successful, it will be purchased 
at another visit. 

[ have visited such a nursery, that 
of W. J, Engle & Son, Dayton, O. It is 
neither too large nor too small, which 
has done a good business throughout the 
hard times. All plants are sold at retail 
at reasonable prices, and such a collee 
tion! It contains every plant mentioned 
in the alphabetical list of perennials. 
The head of the firm personally knows 
the habits, likes and dislikes of every 
plant on his list, for he loves his work. 
While he grows a long list of perennials, 
his especial love seems to be rockery 
and alpine plants suitable for what he 
ealls “the corn belt” of the United 
States. By “corn belt” he means also 
that section of the midwest with lime 
stone rock just below the subsoil. This 
limestone section is the most trying in 
the whole United States, he says. <Acid- 
oving plants require a treated soil, and 
he deems it almost a waste of time to 
treat a limestone section with acid ma 
terial, because if artificial watering is 
practiced, that water naturally comes 
through limestone rock and will counter 
act any acid fertilizer or material added 
to the soil in the course of a few months. 
The only logical thing to do is to try 
out the various plants offered through 
the trade. Whatever does well is Te 
tained. Such plants as require too much 
coddling are discarded. That reduces 
the list materially, but he believes it 
will prove wise in the long run, becaus¢ 
customers are not disappointed in the 
stock they buy. And a satisfied cus 
tomer will come back again and again. 

That is the seeret of success of the 
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neighborhood nursery run by a man who 
personally studies and supervises every 
plant on his premises. As I said before, 
this sort of job is well adapted for the 
small greenhouse owner in any portion 
of the United States. He can make a 
study of his particular soil, climate and 
customers and build up a lasting busi 
ness, through good times or bad. 

There is one more advantage possessed 
by the owner of a small or medium-size 
nursery. Such a plantsman is sure to 
make a greater success of one plant or 
maybe two or three than of all the rest. 
While not discarding any, he propagates 
his specialty in quantity — yes, large 
quantity. And what then? Why, of 
course, that one specialty can be ad- 
vertised to amateurs in the gardening 
publications and to the trade through 
the columns of trade papers. That brings 
in more income day by day all through 
the year. The nursery I visited has such 
a specialty, and guess what it is? Why, 
nothing but sempervivums, our old- 
fashioned hen-and-chickens, but glori- 
ously improved varieties, both as to 
beauty and size. You would never call 
one of the newer sempervivums a hen 
and-chicken again if you could have 
seen them as I did—a large silvery-tint- 
ed variety similar to the tender eche- 
veria; the famous atroviolacea, of a de- 
cided purplish red color, and the largest 
of all, Emerald Giant, an enormous rich 
green. The large rosettes reminded me 
of green, purplish and silvery water 
lilies, if you can imagine such. Instead 
of the plants’ being common, they are 
plant treasures, something to prize and 
cherish. 


Sempervivums. 


W. J. Engle said the sempervivums 
with two exceptions delight in a lime- 
stone soil and will endure neglect, but 
will repay care. He said they will en- 
dure full sun, but larger and finer ro- 
settes will grow when the plants are in 
partial shade or, better still, where they 
will have only the eastern sun, say, on 
the east side of a hardy border or house. 
Sempervivums are beautiful amid rocks 
and, with reasonable attention, will last 
year after year. And as for winter 
color, the evergreen has nothing on the 
sempervivum. No, indeed! The semper- 
vivum has its richest color during the 
winter season. The color begins to 
change as sap begins to flow in spring 
and continues until midsummer, when 
the richness of color is at its lowest ebb. 
If for no other reason, the sempervivum 
should be given especial attention by 
all gardeners for its winter beauty. As 
the weather begins to turn cool in the 
fall, the sempervivum begins to take on 
its color characteristics. 

All of us have seen old tubs, pails and 
kegs planted to hen-and-chickens. The 
plants do well this way, but I think they 
deserve something more ornamental in 
which to grow than a discarded tub or 
keg. Pottery men might make us some- 
thing like strawberry jars; then, we 
could appreciate this valuable plant in 
a better setting. Some time ago I saw 
a fine one belonging to an elderly woman 
living in an old tenement house. She 
had no garden except a square yard of 
space beside her doorstep. On this space 
she had two or three handsome house 
Plants, with an old pail almost covered 
on top and sides with sempervivums. She 
said she planted them about three years 
ago and kept them on the kitchen porch 
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during winter. Even if the plants were 
in an old bucket, the arrangement was 
attractive to the passer-by, with the 
luxuriant green rosettes standing up 
large and full, a few of them in bloom. 
The sempervivum, I am firmly con 
vinced, is a choice nursery product for 
the grower of perennials who special- 
izes in hardy plants. We have many 
tender succulents from California which 
are beautiful for the greenhouse, but 
the sempervivum is improving so rapidly 
that if improvement continues, the glau- 
cous echeverias will have to look to 
their laurels. R. W. W. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


[In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 

Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, la.—Bul- 
letin No. 5, with grade counts, covering fruit, 
ornamental and shade trees, shrubs, perennials, 
roses and nurserymen’s supplies 

Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan.—April bul- 
letin, representing largely stock in storage. 
Shrubs, trees, vines, perennials, bulbs and small 
fruits are offered. Specialties are the new ever- 
green barberry, seeds of Lilium philippinense 
formosanum and Glenndale gooseberrics. 

Linville Nurseries, Linville, N. C.—Trade list 
of azaleas, kalmias, rhododendrons, hemlocks and 
other hardy native plants, issued by L. A. and 
P. J. A. Berckmans. Oultural notes for the 
plants are valuable. 


Otto Katzenstein & Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Special 
trade bulletin, offering remainders of the 1934 
crop at special prices, also spring-ripening seeds, 
such as Ulmus pumila, Acre rubrum, Betula nigra 
and others. 


Kelsey Nurseries, St. Joseph, Mo.—Bulletin 
No. 2, listing wholesale offers of general nursery 
stock. Represented are ornamental trees, includ- 
ing flowering crabs and cherries; fruits and small 
fruits, forest tree seedlings, shrubs, hedging, 
roses in large variety, perennials and spring 
bulbs, 


Koster & Oo., Bridgeton, N. J. Wholesale 
spring list of nursery stock, notable for special- 
ties such as the Japanese maples, new hybrid 
rhododendrons and older varieties, azaleas in va- 
riety, selected evergreens and many grafted 
French hybrid lilacs A note states the prices 
quoted are ‘‘actual selling prices, not fancy cata- 
logue prices.”’ 

Palisades Nurseries, Sparkhill, N. Y.—Retail 
price list, subject to a forty per cent trade dis- 
count, describing herbs, rock garden plants, per- 
ennials, vines and roses. Noted among the rock 
ery items are aubrietas, Dielytra cucullaria, named 
helianthemums and Dianthus neglectus. The 
stock is described as transplanted and nursery- 
grown for more than one year. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—May 
bulletin, listing general nursery stock, including 
items that are dormant and in ice-cooled storage 
and evergreens in the field. An illustration shows 
specimens of the 3-inch potted clematises, with 
24-inch tops, offered by the firm and packed in 
special containers. Also featured is a new bulb 
display case for gladioli or cannas. 

Sunnybrook Farms Nursery, Chesterland, 0.— 
General announcement of services and stock fea 
tured at this establishment. Annuals are grown 
in about 150 varieties, it is stated. Other types 
of material are shrubs for the rock garden, dwarf 
evergreens and new perennials. A landscape serv 
ice is maintained, and a horticulturist is in charge 
to give lectures, arrange demonstrations and show 
plant material. Mrs. Harold 0. Ruh is owner of 
the nursery, with Gabriel Simon, horticulturist. 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


C. W. Wood Comments on Less Common 
Varieties of Hardy Plants Deserving Attention 


OUTSTANDING NEW SUBJECTS. 


Deserve Attention. 


American horticulture has reached 
the point in its evolution where the 
nurservyman who expects to keep near 
the head of the procession, or even stay 
in the forward-marching column, must 
offer his customers the new plants as 
they become available. This does not 
mean, of course, that the old favorites 
will be neglected, nor that one should 
plunge into every new thing that is 
offered. But a study of present trends 
will show the necessity of being able 
to offer one’s customers some of the 
outstanding new materials. It is the 
purpose of these notes to point out a 
few of the latter. 

Phlox Paniculata Columbia. 

If subsequent behavior of Phlox 
paniculata Columbia lives up to present 
indications, it is the beginning of that 
long-sought-for treasure—a _ strain of 
Phlox paniculata that is resistant to 
mildew, black spot and other diseases 
to which our common garden phloxes 
are subject. Coupled with its disease 
resistance, Columbia 
cate pink flower with a faint blue cen 
ter, a lovely combination, whose colors 
do not fade and whose 
strong enough to stand up under ad 
verse conditions. The plant is strong 
and vigorous, making a bushy growth 
two feet or more in height, with as 
many as a dozen heads of flowers on a 
well done 2-year-old plant. 


Phlox Subulata Camla. 


possesses a deli 


substance is 


While on the subject of phloxes, it 
may be well to eall attention to Phlox 
subulata Camla, a long-blooming vari 
ety of P. subulata, I have never seen 
the plant and so can say nothing about 
it from experience, but friends in Eng 
land told me a few years ago, when it 
first came out, that it was the greatest 
advance that had yet been made in the 
species, and one United States grower 
who lists it this year is just as enthusi- 
astic. It is said to be a vigorous grow- 
er, free with its salmon-pink flowers, 
blooming over the unheard-of period, 
in the case of P. subulata, from May to 
September, and is a rapid propagator. 
When one considers that the varieties 
now on the market are among the most 
popular rock garden plants, it is easy 
to see a bright future for this one. 


Liatris Scariosa Alba. 


Liatris scariosa alba is not a new 
plant, though it has never been plenti- 
ful and still remains practically un 
known to most gardeners, both amateur 
and professional. The type plant, 
which grows from two to four feet 
high and flowers from August onward, 
is a desirable plant, and, next to L. 
pyenostachya, the most useful of the 
genus. But in the white-flowered form 
of L. scariosa we have a really out- 
standing plant. It is useful alike in 
the border, where its ability to stand 
dry weather and its spire-like growth 
give it a broad field, and as a cut flow- 


er, because of its pure white color, long 
lasting quality and pleasing 
cence, 


Pentstemon Crandallii. 


The great interest among eastern gar 
deners for pentstemons calls for care 
ful selection of kinds offered by nurs 
erymen if there are not to be many re 
placements and much 
Every grower who has handled western 
pentstemons Knows that few of them 
can be counted upon to last more than 
a year or two under conditions in the 
middle west and east, and that is espe 
cially true of the alpine forms. We are 
lucky, then, when we find one with 
the constitution and beauty of Pent 
stemon Crandallii. This species comes 
from an isolated range in Colorado and 
has proved hardy with me_ through 
2u temperature of 40 degrees below zero. 
Not only is it hardy, but it is a vigor 
ous grower, making broad mats of nar 
row foliage, not over an inch or two 
high, through which shine an incredible 
number of lilac blue flowers in late 
May and June. A 5-year-old plant in 
my garden has spread into a carpet 
three feet becomes more 
beautiful every vear. Like others of 
its class, it must have perfect drainage 
and sun. It is a true dry-weather 
plant, clumps in the field being more 
beautiful after the prolonged drought 
of 1934 than they were during the wet 
spring. This plant is easily propagated 
from cuttings or divisions. 


f across and 


Aster Hybridus Luteus. 
The plant that has appeared in a 
few lists recently as Aster hybridus 
luteus seems not to have attracted nurs 
erymen’s attention so rapidly as _ its 
merits warrant. I have had it under 
observation about four years and like 
it more and more every 
behavior here indicates that it has all 
the good qualities, such as hardiness, 
vigor, disease and insect 
enemies and floriferousness, with blooms 
of pleasing color and long-lasting when 
cut, which the perfect plant is sup 
posed to possess. <A brief description 
of the plant could be stated as follows: 
Clusters of small, bright yellow flowers 
on 18-inch to 2-foot stems from July 
until September. But that would give 
little idea of the beauty or usefulness 
of the plant. It is easy to grow in any 


season. Its 


absence of 


inflores- 


dissatisfaction. 
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sunny, well drained spot and grows 
readily from cuttings. 
The New Dwarf Asters. 
Also in the aster elass, the new 


dwarf forms which are available in a 
few nurseries this spring deserve at 
tention. These new forms are some 
thing we have been looking forward to 
for years, and they are sure to becom: 
instantly popular. They seldom 
over one foot high, making compact 
bushes that are a mass of color during 
September. Deseriptions of a_ half 
dozen or more will be found in a num 
ber of catalogues, so need not be re 
peated here. These asters, too, are easi 
ly propagated from cuttings. 


grow 


Hemerocallis. 


Everything points to a brilliant fu- 
ture for the new hemeroeallis hybrids, 
and the up-to-date nurseryman will 
want to get his share of the business, 
Forms now available cover a_ wid 
range of from = near-whit¢ 
through all shades of yellow and orang 
to red, and the blooming period can 
now be extended to cover practically 
the entire summer. 


colors, 


Heleniums. 


Much progress is also being made in 
heleniums which you as a 
grower of plants should watch and take 
advantage of. There is no more im 
portant hardy border plant and few 
plants are more valuable for cutting, 
The following will find ready sale when 


‘ogre 
progress 








Home-Grown Chinese Elm Seed 


| 
Ulmus Pumila for early spring planting. 
Ulmus Parvifolia for late fall delivery. | 
Seedlings crown on contract. | 


HOME NURSERY CO., Richland, Wash. 











CHINESE ELM 
SEED 


and 


SEEDLINGS 
BARTELDES SEED CO. 


Denver, Colo. 

















CHINESE or SIBERIAN ELM SEED 


Genuine Ulmus Pumila 
Hardy, North China strain 


For delivery now 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 
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they become known: Crimson Beauty, 
bronze crimson; Golden Youth, golden 
yellow; Moerheimi Beauty, reddish 
bronze. 

Kniphofia Mount Etna. 


Etna is the best 


Kniphofia Mount 
have seen in 


new torch lily that |! 
years, making a vigorous growth and 
producing its rich red flowers from 
July until frost. The coming of this 
variety, along with kinds like Pfitzeri, 
Royal Standard, Gold Tower, ete., has 
added impetus to the culture of torch 
lilies. 

Anemone Japonica September Charm. 


Japanese anemones are among: the 
autumn garden’s choicest furnishings, 
but we of the north have been denied 
their fullest use because so many meet 
disaster from early frosts. In the vari- 
ety September Charm we have one 
that blooms early enough (early Sep 
tember) to escape that danger. In ad 
dition, its 2-inch flowers of silvery rose 
are a real addition to the range of 


colors in this popular subject. It is a 
free grower, getting about two feet 


high. 
Papaver Orientale Mandarin. 


It is truly astonishing to watch the 
progress that is being made in oriental 
poppies, a fact that is brought to mind 
afresh when one 
variety Mandarin. If size of flower 
adds anything to the value of a poppy, 
this one, with cup-shaped flowers as 
much as ten inches across in well devel- 
oped specimens, should be placed near 
the top. Its Chinese red color is a 
pleasing shade and is said to show none 
of the disfiguring black basal spots in 
established plants. 


considers the new 


Papaver Nudicaule Gartref Strain. 


Iceland poppies are always popular, 
a condition which should be enhanced 
by the advent of the Gartref strain, 
with its large flowers in delicate colors 
(art shades, according to connoisseurs), 
edged with a contrasting color. No 
poppy is easy to move when it is in a 
vegetative state and that is when they 
are most in demand. This indicates pot 
eulture for the part of the crop that is 
meant for late spring and summer sales. 
This new strain can be grown from 
seeds and turned into cash within a few 
months of sowing. Cc. W. W. 


EXEMPT FROM SALES TAX. 


A special ruling of the tax commission 
in the state of Ohio resulting from the 
passage of a bill in the Ohio legislature 
to exempt from sales taxes those com- 
modities used in the manufacture or 
processing of merchandise has been pub- 
licized by the Ohio Flower Growers’ and 
Retailers’ Association, which sponsored 
the legislation. This act will save some 
$5,000 a year to growers in Ohio for 
the tax on fuel alone. 

The special ruling regarding sales to 
farmers and horticulturists is as fol- 
lows: 

“Farmers and horticulturists are con 
sidered to be manufacturers or proces- 
sors in the interpretation of the sales 
tax act and, therefore, sales of articles 
of tangible personal property to farm- 
ers and horticulturists, who purchase 
such items for the purpose of incor- 
Porating them as a material, or a part, 











5 Warehouses 
For Your Convenience 


BOSTON 
400 Congress St. 
Tel. Liberty 9560 
BALTIMORE 
353 Guilford Ave. 
Tel. Vernon 6593 
DETROIT 
1730 W. Jefferson Ave. 
Tel. Lafayette 4044 
NEW YORK 
624 W. 35th St. 
Tel. MEdallion 3-3150 
PITTSBURGH 


Sandusky and N. Canal 
Tel. Fairfax 1412 





Quick Service 
Means Much Right Now... 


GOOD SELECTION 


Roses 
Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Perennials 





Orders to Newark (Tel. 469 and 470) will also have prompt attention 











JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Wholesale Only 
NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 











into tangible personal property, are not 
subject to the tax imposed by section 
No. 5546-2 of the General Code. 

“Sales of articles of tangible personal 
property to be used or consumed by 
farmers or horticulturists directly in 
producing tangible personal property 
are not subject to the tax imposed by 
said section. 

“The taxability or nontaxability of 
sales is determined by the general use 
of the articles sold. For the sale to be 
exempt, it is necessary that the article 
sold be used directly in the production 
of tangible personal property, or in the 
stimulation of the growth of the prod- 
ucts of the field. 

“Articles used in producing or in stim- 
ulation of production must be distin- 
guished from articles used in storing, 
distributing or selling products of the 
farm after such products have been har- 
vested. 

“Sales of materials to be used in the 
construction or repair of buildings, such 
as lumber, nails, glass and similar items, 
shall be subject to the tax. 

“All implements and articles used in 
the cultivation of the soil, harvesting 
the products of the soil, or orchard, or 
to stimulate the growth of crops, are 
deemed to be used directly in the pro- 
duction of tangible personal property 
and the sales thereof to farmers or hor- 
ticulturists will not be subject to the 
sales tax.” 

Among the articles sales of which to 
farmers or horticulturists are not sub- 
ject to the sales tax are the following: 

Articles used in cultivation, produc- 
tion and fertilization: Plows, shovels, 
weeders, fuel for heating greenhouses 
only, manure spreaders, tractors, culti- 





vators, drain tile, rakes, spray equip- 
ment, and paint, repair parts, lubricating 
oils and grease for the above items. 

Articles used in harvesting crops: Rib 
bon, sacks and similar containers, bowls 
and jars, cellophane wrappers, twine and 
baskets. 

However, sales of the following arti- 
cles to farmers or horticulturists shall 
be subject to the tax: Building material 
and building maintenance, household 
equipment, office equipment, fencing, 
fence posts, lighting equipment and au- 
tomobiles used on the publie highways, 
and not solely for the purpose of making 
retail sales. 





NORTH DAKOTA TAX RULES. 


Instructions regarding the operation 
of a sales tax in the state of North 
Dakota as far as florists are concerned 
are of interest to the trade in other 
states which have sales taxes. The 
North Dakota rules are as follows: 

“Florists are engaged in the business 
of selling tangible personal property 
at retail and are liable for payment 
of the sales tax measured by receipts 
from sales of flowers, wreaths, bou- 
quets, potted plants and other such 
items of tangible personal property. 

“Where a nurseryman or florist sells 
shrubbery, young trees and similar 
items, and as a part of the transac- 
tion transplants them in the land of 
the purchaser for a lump sum or flat 
rate, the entire receipts from the trans 
action are within the act. Labor 
charges for transportation are not de- 
ductible by the seller in computing the 
tax, unless they are separately con- 
tracted for and billed to the purchaser. 
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Instructions in Planting 


H. B. Tukey Suggests Advice Nurserymen 
May Give on Fruit Trees That Fail to Bear 


In the article in the May 1 issue it 
was shown that pollination was an im 
portant factor in the setting of fruit 
and that solitary trees often fail to set 
fruit because proper pollen from some 
other variety was not transferred to 
the flowers. It was pointed out that to 
correct this condition it was necessary 
to have some other variety near by. 
The question now is, what varieties are 
best for this purpose and what are the 
needs of the various classes of fruits? 

Among sweet cherries, a good rule to 
follow is that all varieties are self 
sterile; that is, they will not set fruit 
with their own pollen. An _ isolated 
Black Tartarian cherry tree may blos- 
som full, but it will not set fruit. The 
sour cherry will provide pollen which 
is satisfactory for the sweet cherry, 
but the blossoming of sour cherries 
occurs so much later than sweet cher 
ries that in most seasons good sets of 
fruit do not result from this combina 
tion. 

Certain varieties of sweet cherries, 
however, will not set fruit when pol- 
linated with pollen from eertain other 
varieties. An example of this so-called 
incompatibility is the relation between 
Bing, Lambert and Napoleon. These 
three varieties, which have been set in 
large blocks in certain sections of the 
‘ountry, will not set fruit either with 
their own pollen or with the pollen of 
either of the other two. If one should 
plant trees of Bing, Lambert and Na- 
poleon close together and place a large 
cheesecloth frame over them, he would 
get no fruit. Likewise, Windsor and 
Abundance fail to set fruit when cross 
pollinated. Aside from these few in 
stances, however, varieties of 
sweet cherries will work satisfactorily 
when planted together. Black Tar 
tarian is commonly accepted as an ex- 
ceptionally good pollinizer. Windsor, 
Yellow Spanish, Schmidt, Seneca, Coe 
and Governor Wood are also satisfac 
tory pollinizers for one another. 

As for the sour cherry, the varieties 
Montmorency and English Morella will 
set satisfactory crops with their own 
pollen. Accordingly, it is usually stat 
ed that sour cherries do not require 
pollination. Nevertheless, the 
Chase and Ostheim varieties do require 
cross pollination, and were they the 
principal commercial varieties, the 
printed regulations would be reversed 
for sour cherries. 

Japanese plum varieties are like the 
sweet cherry in that they require cross 
pollination. Fortunately, there are few, 
if any incompatibilities between Japa 
nese plum varieties, so that where two 
varieties have been sold together, the 
pollination problem does not exist. For- 
tunately, this happened in many in- 
stances where nurserymen commonly 
sold Burbank and Abundance as com- 
panion trees. 

The European plums present a wide 
array of requirements. The Italian 
prune, Reine Claude, and Agen (French 
prune) will set crops with their own 
pollen. Nevertheless, the addition of 
another variety for pollination purposes 
is not undesirable. It will be noticed that 
these three varieties have attained com- 


most 


cross 


mereial importance. May it not be in 
part for the fact that they have been 
self-fruitful? Grand Duke, Yellow 
Egg, Stanley, Albion and a score of 
other varieties will not set fruit unless 
pollinated with another kind. So far 
as is now known, however, almost any 
two of the more common varieties will 
be satisfactory when planted together. 


Problems in Apples. 


Some varieties of apples are partially 
self-fruitful, such as the Baldwin, 
Rhode Island Greening and Rome 
Beauty. At the same time, these vari 
eties are tremendously improved in 
fruiting if proper pollination is pro- 
vided, and the majority of apples, such 
as the MeIntosh, will set no fruit un 
less proper pollination is _ provided. 
Generally speaking, nearly any two 
varieties of apple will pollinate each 
other satisfactorily, yet there are a 
few exceptions to the rule. Notable 
among these are Baldwin, Rhode Island 
Greening, Tompkin’s King and Graven- 
stein, which have poor pollen and which 
are unsatisfactory for use in pollinat 
ing other varieties. Delicious, Red 
Astrachan, Oldenburg, Golden Delicious, 
Ben Davis and Rome Beauty are espe 
cially good pollen producers and, there 
fore, especially valuable for pollination 
purposes. 

One must also consider the blossom- 
ing period of apple varieties, which, un- 
like that of peaches, which blossom close 
together, shows considerable spread be 
tween varieties. Rome Beauty, Ma- 
coun and Northern Spy are recognized 
as late-blossoming varieties, and Olden 
burg is considered an early-blossoming 
kind. One of the recommendations for 
Macoun is that it blossoms with North 
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ern Spy, thus providing a pollinizing 
variety which has been badly needed 
until now. 

Pears offer much the same set of 
problems as do apples. A few varie 
ties, such as Kieffer and Seckel, will 
set a few fruits with their own pollen, 
but the vast majority need cross pol 
lination. Furthermore, almost any two 
varieties will work satisfactorily to. 
gether, with a few exceptions. Among 
the exceptions are Secke] and Bartlett, 
which do not cross-fertilize each other 
satisfactorily. Gorham, one of the new 
tartlett tvpe varieties, is being recom 
mended to interplant with Bartlett for 
pollination purposes. Beurre Bose is 
also a fine pollinizer, as is Winter 
Nelis, even though it blossoms a trifle 
late. The Kieffer pear, of course, con- 
tains oriental blood, so that it really 
belongs to a different group than the 
more common varieties, such as Bart- 
lett, Seckel and Clapp’s Favorite. Ney- 
ertheless, Kieffer will fertilize these 
varieties satisfactorily and is in tum 
effectively fertilized by them. 

Until quite recently, it was accepted 
that all peach and nectarine varieties 
were self-fruitful. It is only recently 
that it has been found that cross-pol 
lination is necessary for some varieties, 
Now it is finally found that J. H. Hale, 
which has been reported as a shy bear- 
er in solid blocks, has poor pollen and 
does not set satisfactory crops when 
self-pollinated. Another variety of 
similar habit is Mikado. For the pres- 
ent, then, these two, and there prob- 
ably will be more discovered as time 
goes on, should not be planted in solid 
blocks without other varieties near by 

With this information at hand, the 
problem now is what to do when the 
original question is asked: “I have a 
single plum tree which blossoms full 
each year, but never sets fruit. What 
can I do about it?” Since the inquirer 
wants immediate help, and the conelu- 
sion is that faulty pollination is the 
problem, attention should be called to 
practical method of providing 
cross-pollination at once. This can be 


some 








nursery practice. 


give any particular plant. 


phase of nursery management. 





The Modern Nursery 


A Guide to Plant Propagation, Culture and Handling 
By Alex Laurie and L. C. Chadwick 


Department of Horticulture, Ohio State University 


From their own experience in commercial nursery practice, from 
results of experiment and research, and from their wide acquaint’ | 
ance with modern nursery methods, Professors Laurie and Chad- | 
wick have written this complete manual covering every branch of 


The book provides complete reference for everyone concerned 
with the propagation of plants, giving full descriptions of all meth- 
ods and many tables which indicate at a glance the treatment to 
It also discusses fully and completely 
tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging, grading, labeling, pest 
control, soils, fertilizers, storage, advertising, selling, and every other 


Photographs and drawings, many of well known commercial 
nurseries, illustrate the latest methods. 


110 illustrations. 70 tables, 552 pages, waterproof fabrikoid binding 


Price, 85.00 cash 


American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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done by securing a spray of blossoms 
of a compatible variety and, when the 
blossoms are fully opened, attaching 
the spray to a long pole and brushing 
it against the blossoms of the tree that 
needs pollinizing. Another method is 
to secure several bouquets of blossoms 
and set them in pails of water near the 
tree where visiting bees will effect the 
transfer of pollen. 

Of course, as a permanent remedy, 
some other variety should be grafted 
into the tree, or trees of another vari 
ety should be planted near by. 

‘Nurserymen can do great service if 
thev will bear these facts in mind and 
s them along to prospective pur- 
chasers. The catalogue might just as 
well point out the fact that it is neces- 
sary to plant more than one variety of 
most fruits in order to secure good 
fruiting. Surely it would be a service 
to point out the necessity for provid- 


pass 


ing pollinizers for J. H. Hale and 
Mikado peaches, to point out that 


Seckel and Bartlett do not cross-ferti- 
lize each other satisfactorily and to 
indicate that most apples, pears, plums 
and sweet cherries need cross-pollina- 
tion. Likewise, the nurseryman will 
find this information a valuable means 
of making contacts with prospective 
purchasers. And finally, in letters of 
inquiry this information can be passed 
along to help keep a satisfied customer 
and to help maintain a growing mutual 
interest. Attention to details of this 
kind is a helpful service to the fruit 
grower and gardener and is mutually 
helpful to the nursery industry and to 
the customer. 





SEVEN NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


Seven varieties of strawberries have 
been introduced by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in the past 
five years. These are adapted to differ- 
ent purposes and different regions. Of 
these seven, the Southland is strictly a 
southern home garden sort. Of the other 
six varieties, Bellmar has proved hardy 
under some conditions in Minnesota, Red- 
heart is hardy in Maine and Oregon, 
Blakemore is hardy in Iowa, Narcissa is 
hardy in Oregon and Dorsett and Fair 
fax are hardy in parts of Wisconsin. 
Blakemore and Dorsett are also above 
average in drought-resistance, states 
George M. Darrow, senior pomologist of 
the bureau of plant industry, writing in 
the Minnesota Horticulturist. 

If they prove hardy, then growers may 


find them of commercial value for the 
following characteristics: 
Blakemore—A firm, bright red, tart shipping 


variety of the highest preserving quality. 

Dorsett—A bright red, mild, market variety of 
the highest dessert quality. 

Fairfax—A dark red, exceptionally firm, sweet, 
market variety of the highest dessert quality. 

Narcissa—A deep red, local, market variety of 
very high dessert quality. 

Redheart—A deep red, exceptionally firm, tart 
variety of the highest canning quality. 

Bellmar—A handsome, large varieiy of 
dessert quality. 

Of these, Blakemore, Dorsett and Nar- 
cissa are so vigorous that they produce 
far too many plants under best growing 
conditions and mat so thickly that few 
berries are produced. To obtain the 
highest yields of the best berries of 
these varieties, a full stand of runner 
plants spaced nine or more inches apart 
in the bed should be obtained by the 
end of July and later runners kept off. 
This practice builds up large plants with 
large crowns. Such plants are best to 


good 


withstand drought and winter cold. 
Bellmar makes somewhat fewer and 
Fairfax much fewer runners under most 
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HARDY ROSES AND SHRUBS 


Boxed, f. o. b. cold storage, St. Louis, Mo. 





ROSES 

Box Each Variety Grade Each Wt. Code 
1 960 American Pillar, 

pink, single ....... 1% Se 440 Anna 
1 700 Chaplin's Pink Cl.1 12c 680 Arthur 
1 480 Chaplin's Pink Cl.1 12e 480 Auburn 
1 1200 Chaplin's Pink Cl.2 Se 430 Alma 
1 520 Cl. American Beauty, 

SOB cccccceses oct 12c 730 Ada 
1 480Cl. Baby Rambler, 

everblooming ..... 8e 500 Burk 
1 2070 Cl. Baby Rambler.2 4c 500 Burnett 
1 400 Crimson Rambler.xx 8c 500 Bates 
1 700 Crimson Rambler. .1 Sc 450 Bell 
1 600 Dr. Van Fleet, flesh.1 12c 520 Chestnut 
3 480 Dr. Van Fleet...... 1 12¢ 470 Clifton 
1 720 Dr. Van Fleet......1% 8c 420 Congress 
1 920 Dorothy Perkins, 

 sesdeeenes »aon 8e 520 Camden 
1 470 Gardenia, yellow 1 2c 420 Duke 
1 800 Gardenia .... ..1% 8e 460 Davis 
1 550 Glendale, yellow ..1 12e 370 Doctor 
1 200 Staechelin, Span- 

ish Beauty .......XX 12c 380 Daniel 
1 700 Staechelin ..... . 12c 650 Diamond 
2 700 Vaul's Scarlet Cl..1 2c 650 Eden 
2 800 Paul's Scarlet Cl..1%% Se 450 Eugene 
1 310 Persian Yellow, bushl 12¢ 300 Foster 
1 400 Primrose .......... 1 12c 340 Fern 
3 400 Red Explorer, red 

everblooming ...... 1 8c 485 Fulton 
1 400 Silver Moon ......1 12c¢ 440 Frank 
1 420 Scorcher, new red.. 12c 460 Gertrude 
1 640 Scorcher ....... . 
1 660 White Dor. Perkins 8c 380 Gates 
1 85 Mme. Plantier. . Re 


20 Crimson Rambler 
160 Sir Thos. Lipton. 
1 320 Harison’s Yellow.. 


1 
x 
130 American Pillar ...1 
1 
1 


8c 430 Haven 


1 
1% Sc 430 Gibson 
1 12e 





ROSES—Continued 


Box Each Variety Grade Each Wt. Code 
170 Sir Thos. Lipton...1 8c 420 Hortens 
1 580 Paul's Scarlet -1% 8c 
200 Scorcher -1% 8c 440 Helen 
1 380 Glendale 1% 8c 
180 Gardenia 1% 8c 
300 Primrose’ ...... 1% 8c 390 Hilliard 
1 200 Dr. Van Fleet... 1% 8&e 
240 Jacotte ........ -.1% 8c 300 James 
1 1530 Marie Gouchault...2 + 
630 Excelsa ...... oon 4c 450 Joyce 
1 870 Gardenia a Te 
300 Glendale .......... 2 Se 445 Julius 
1 510 Hansa 2 a 
360 Sir Thos. Lipton 3 4c 
360 Belle loitevine 2 4 
150 Sarah Van Fleet 2 Be 420 Louise 
t 420C. F. Meyer... ~ de 
240 Amelie Gravereaux.2 Se 
90 F. J. Grootendorst. .2 Se 
120 Harrison's Yellow 2 he 290 Langdon 
1 340 Edith Cavell, dark 
red Baby animal i2e 310 Martha 
1 610 Girley, new red 
Baby Rambler . 1 12¢ 390 Maurice 
1 80 Triomphe Or- 
leanais xx l2¢ 
60 Chatillon xx 12¢ 
40 Chatillon . 1 I2e 240 Malden 
2 13200 Multiflora, de-eyed 
understock liners for 
this summer bud 
ding: medium, 
$12.50 per 1000 560 Norbert 
SHRUBS 
1 1080 Buddleia Farquhari, 
18 to 24 ins Se 660 Samuel 


dwarf; 
1 1110 Buddleia Farquhari, 


12 to 18 ins 4c 340 Sylvester 


F. o. b. cold storage St. Louis, Mo. No charge for packing. 5 per cent discount for cash with 


order. 


VERHALEN NURSERY CO. 


Write for complete box list coverir 


other varieties and sizes. 


Scottsville, Tex. 





conditions than Blakemore, Dorsett and 
Narcissa, but usually even their runners 
should be restricted for best results. Bell- 
mar produces more runners than Fairfax, 
while Fairfax tends to produce larger, 
stronger plants than Bellmar. Redheart 
produces fewer runners and is so subject 
to the leaf scorch disease that it needs 
rich soil with ample moisture to sue 
ceed. So far, Redheart has been recom- 
mended only for western Oregon and 
Washington, where leaf scorch is not so 
serious as in the eastern states. Narcissa 
also has been recommended only for the 
Pacific northwest, where it is liked as a 
high-quality early variety. In eastern 
states it is extremely early and dark 
and is small unless the beds are kept 
thin, but it is exceptionally vigorous. 

The Blakemore is now one of the six 
leading varieties of the United States. 
Although it has proved’ especially 
adapted to southern conditions, it is be- 
ing grown commercially as far north as 
eastern Iowa. Generally, in the north, it 
is allowed to form such a dense mat of 
plants that it is not very productive 
and the berries are small. When the 
plants are well spaced in the row it is 
productive. Experiments in North Caro- 
lina have shown that spacing the plants 
nine inches apart is much more profitable 
than allowing a dense mat of plants to 
form. In fact, Blakemore, Dorsett and 
other varieties are adapted to many loca 
tions only if the beds are kept thin. 
Blakemore is a tart berry and not equal 
in dessert quality to Dorsett and Fairfax 
when eaten out-of-hand. However, it is 
superior to either Dorsett or Fairfax 
for preserving. 

Dessert quality, large size, beauty of 
fruit and health of plants are the strong 
points of Dorsett and Fairfax. Dorsett 
tends to mat too densely and then is 
not very productive. It is not so firm as 
Fairfax or Blakemore, but is firmer than 
Howard 17 (Premier). 

Bellmar has not proved so valuable 
as the other sorts, except with some 
growers who have made a notable sue- 


with it. It is somewhat subject to 
leaf scorch, though not so much so as 
many other varieties. 


cess 


LANDSCAPERS AID HOME SHOW. 

An attractive display, chiefly of 
conifers, has been staged by the Illi- 
nois Landscape Association in the en- 
trance lobby of the Strauss building, 
Chicago, in connection with the exhibi 
tion being sponsored on the main floor 
by the Chicago better housing program. 
This display is in addition to the as- 
sociation’s booth on the exhibition 
floor. The show will continue through 
May 18. 

Members of the Illinois Landscape 
Association are Beaudry & Associates, 
Chieago and Oak Lawn, IIl.; Clauss 
Bros., Chicago; Charles Fiore Nurseries, 
Highwood; F. D. Clavey & Sons, Deer- 
field; Littleford Landscape Nurseries, 
Hinsdale; Swain Nelson & Sons Co., 
Glenview; St. Aubin & Bros., Ine., Addi- 
son; Schroeder’s Nursery, Morton Grove; 
Otto N. Stein, Chicago, and C. D. 
Wagstaff & Co., Evanston. 





WIN GOVERNMENT AWARDS. 


The Grand View Nursery, 6 Grand 
View avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
has been awarded a contract to land 
scape the grounds of the Marine hos 
pital at Baltimore, Md., by the procure 
ment division of the United States 
Treasury Department at Washington, 
D. C. The contract for grading and 
planting the grounds of the hospital 
amounts to $17,000, with a time limit 
of 240 days to complete the work. 

The Greenville Evergreen Nursery, 
Greenville, Pa., has been awarded a 
contract for landscaping the grounds 
of the post office at Greenville by the 
procurement division of the Treasury 
Department. The Greenville Evergreen 
Nursery’s low bid for the work was 


$425. 





Spruce Gall Aphid 


Control in Nursery Plantings 


The spruce gall aphid is one of the 
most important insects attacking nurs 
ery plantings of Norway spruce and 
is frequently responsible for consider 
able loss to commercial growers. It is 
also a common pest of Norway spruce 
in ornamental plantings and to some 
extent in reforestation plantings. There 
is much interest, consequently, in in 
vestigations being carried on by Dr. F. 


L. Gambrell, at the New York state 
agricultural experiment station. 
The experiments have been con- 


ducted in an experimental planting on 
the station grounds and in commercial 
nursery plantings in Ontario, Cayuga 
and Onondaga counties. This work has 
extended over a period of six years, 
1928-1933 inelusive, and has involved 
observations on approximately 70,000 
trees between the ages of 5 and 15 
years. Report of the investigations 
appears in technical bulletin 225 pub 
lished by the general station, Decem 
ber, 1934. 

The spruce gall aphid attacks Nor 
way spruce principally, but has been 
observed on Engelmann’s and Colorado 
blue spruce. It has also been recorded 
by other workers as attacking red, 
white and black spruce and American 
hemlock. In western New York it is 
principally a pest of Norway spruce. 

The Sitka gall aphid is frequently a 
pest of Colorado blue spruce in orna 
mental plantings in one stage of its 
life history and on Douglas fir in an 
other stage. 


Nature of Injury. 


The injury caused by the spruce gall 
aphid is in the nature of a gall, or en 
largement, at the base of the new 
growth, but in the case of the Sitka 
gall aphid the entire new growth de 
velops into an elongate gall. The in- 
jury from both species naturally affects 
the normal growth of the twigs, which 
results in malformation of the trees. 

Insofar as has been ascertained, the 
life history of the spruce gall aphid is 
limited to spruce without the interven- 
tion of an alternate host. Two differ- 
ent types of individuals, viz., winged 
and wingless females, are present in 
the life cycle of this insect. The wing 
less females develop from eggs of the 
winged, or summer brood of females 
which emerge from the 
nymphs of these wingless females ove: 
winter on the buds and branches, and 
this is the stage in the life history of 
the pest against which control meas 
ures are directed. 

The eggs of the overwintered female 
are deposited in a mass of from 100 to 
200 or more at the base of the buds, 
while those of the winged females from 
the galls are laid on the needles in 
masses containing from 30 to 50 eggs. 
Gall formation is apparently initiated 
by the feeding of the overwintered 
females, while the feeding of the gall- 
inhabiting nymphs causes the continued 
development of the gall during the 
growing period of the tree. 

Apparently there is considerable 
variation in the time of appearance 
and the length of developmental stages 
of the insect during different seasons 


galls. The 


as well as in degree of infestation as 
manifested by the presence of galls 
upon the trees. It is also evident from 
these studies that the activity of the 
overwintered females and consequent 
egg deposition are synchronized with 
the development of the tree as regards 
the appearance of new growth. 

The mode and extent of migration 
have not been satisfactorily deter 
mined, although evidence obtained in 
this work indicates that winds may be 
an important factor. Likewise, the 


reason why some trees remain unin 
fested while closely adjoining trees 
contain many galls is not thorough- 


ly understood. It appears, however, 
that certain types of Norway spruce 
are not so susceptible to attack as 
others. 


Recommendations. 


Control measures have been con 
ducted over a period of six years in 
widely separated localities of western 
New York. In all, some seventy-five 
materials or combinations and dilu 
tions have been tested. These included 
lubricating oil emulsions, miscible oils, 
tar washes, lime-sulphur, Penetrol, nico 
tine, Derrisol and soaps. 

The results of 
both with 
treatments, 
relatively high 


these experiments, 
to fall and spring 
indicate that a 
degree of control was 
secured with a majority of the ma 
terials when the latter were applied 
in either the fall or spring; likewise, 
injury to the foliage was not uncom 
mon where high concentrations of oil 
were used. 


respect 
seem to 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Provided the conditions regarding 
treatment indicated herewith are com- 
plied with, the spruce gall aphid can 
be satisfactorily controlled by one ap- 
plication of any of the following ma- 
terials in 100 gallons of the spray mix- 
ture: Nicotine sulphate, one pint; soap, 


three pounds; soap (fish oil or laun- 
dry), ten pounds; lubricating oils 
(Diamond paraffin type), having a 


viscosity of about 100 seconds and an 
unsulphonated residue of sixty to sev- 
enty per cent, one gallon. Miscible oils 
diluted according to the recommenda- 
tions of the manufacturers or a two 
per cent nicotine dust should also prove 
effective. 

With the exception of oil sprays, 
treatment should be made either in the 
fall after all the eggs have hatched, 
usually by October 15, or in the spring 
before the overwintering nymphs re 
sume their activity, which as a general 
rule is not later than the latter part 
of April. Those who prefer to use oil 
sprays should defer treatment until the 
spring, so as to minimize the possibility 
of foliage injury, and should also ree- 
ognize that applications of oil sprays 
on spruce trees occasionally may be 
attended by injury, even if applied in 
the spring. risk, the 
use of oil sprays on choice spruce trees 
in either the nursery or ornamental 
planting is somewhat questionable as 
a general procedure. 


Beeause of this 


Lubricating oils may be emulsified 
with 2-2-100 Bordeaux mixture; also 
with calcium easeinate or lignin pitch 
at the rate of one pound to 100 gal 
lons of water. 

Avoid spraying when the 
ature is likely to fall below the freez 
ing point before the trees become thor 
oughly dry. 

In the use of nicotine, either in 
spray or dust form, best results are 
secured on calm days when the tem- 
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LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 
THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 









TIE 
PEONIES 


and other Cut 
Flowers with 


FELINS 
Bunch Tyer 


and 
Save Money 
on 4 oe Guaranteed 
FELINS 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 














7 SEED RARITIES 


I specialize in seeds of new and 
unusual rockery, alpine and hardy 
perennial border plants; 1400 kinds 
Interesting catalogue on request 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. S82 Merchantville, N. J. 


PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 














IF YOU SOW SEED 


You need our catalogue for 
reference and purchases. 
Buy your seed from an ex- 
perienced perennial grower. 


The Joseph F. Martin Co. 


Box 189N Painesville, Ohio 





SEEDS 
HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 


Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 
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TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supersede Arbor-vit#2 for hedge 
purposes 


AZALEAS (Evergreen and Deciduous) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 














Send us your list of require- 
ments with ful! particulars as to 
quantities, varieties and sizes. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 





| 


Rutherford, N. J. 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes. 
Also larger grades for landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














Canterbury #oxtuond 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 











IF YOU plant 


Tennessee Natural Peach Seed 


you will not be sorry. Reliable and De- 
pendable. Write for prices on 1934 crop. 
6000 to 7000 seeds to the bushel (50 Ib.) 


SOUTHERN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO. 


Winchester, Tennessee 











PEACH PITS 





OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 








perature is 55 degrees Fahrenheit or 
higher. 

To insure satisfactory 
application should be thorough, paying 
particular attention to the terminal 
growth as well as the undersurfaces 
of the laterai branches toward the tips. 


NURSERY FOR TREE STOCK. 


A nursery at which to grow timber 
stock for replanting burned-over areas 
on the Indian reservation at Yakima, 
Wash., will be a new project of refor- 
estation crews now that the Indian 
office has set aside funds to continue 
the camps two more years, Thomas L. 
Carter, chief forester, has announced. 

Donald Clark, manager of the Signal 
Peak camp, has gone to the Wind River 
nursery, in Columbia national forest, 
to obtain seeds and receive instructions 
in planting. Later the Yakima nurs- 
ery will produce its own seeds. 

A beetle contro] fund of $50,000 has 
been provided, and plans have been 
made for cruising 70,000 acres, Mr. 
Carter said. The crews will build 
ranger stations on the Satus highway, 
near Mill creek and near Cougar creek. 





RHODE ISLAND NURSERY NOTES. 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co., 


East Providence, reports unusual ac- 
tivity in tree surgery this spring. 


The Warwick Avenue Nursery, Edge 
wood, is preparing several acres of ad- 
ditional land for nursery propagating 
purposes. 

The State Line Nurseries, Seekonk, 
Mass., contemplate increasing their 
range of glass this season for hardy 
perennials. 


V. A. Hill, manager of the Davey 
Tree Expert Co., Providence, reports 


heavy bookings for landscape and tree 
work. 

With the planting of 23,000 white 
pine trees in the George Washington 
memorial forest in West Gloucester 
by members of the George Washington 
CCC eamp, reforestation of the entire 
reservation, comprising 242 acres, will 
be completed. When the work is com 
pleted, a total of 89,000 young ever- 
green trees will have been planted by 
members of the camp. In 1933, 6,000 
trees were planted, while last year 60,- 
000 trees were set out. 


THE Johnny Wileox & Co. Nursery was 
opened at Fifteenth street and Newport 
houlevard, Newport, Cal., April 20. John 


Wilcox, president, is assisted by “Link” 
Norman, manager, and Otto Dodd, for- 


merly of Beverly Hills, who is in charge 
of patio and pool construction. 


Miss ELIzABETH BURNHAM, proprietor 
of the Shady Lawn Nursery, Ukiah, Cal., 
has erected a new greenhouse, 30x90 
feet. Miss Burnham is reported to be the 
youngest licensed proprietor of a nursery 
in the state. She was received as a mem- 
ber of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club recently. 


THE formal opening of the Quad-City 
Nursery Co., Rock Island, Ill., on route 
86 and Barstow road, took place April 
27, with C. E. Dickhoff, president, in 
charge. The nursery is equipped to do 
landscape gardening, tree surgery and 
trimming, planting and the building of 
rock gardens, pools, stepping-stones and 
garden furniture. 


eontrol, the 








20,000 CHERRY, Montmorency and 
Early Richmond, 2-year, XX 
and ¢é inch. 

5,000 SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, 3 to 4 feet 
and 4 to 5 feet. 

25,000 ELMS, American, Vase and Mo- 
line, transplanted, up to 4 
inches. 

10,000 MAPLE, Norway, 
up to 2% inches 

3.000 ARBOR-VIT, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 

400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet. 
1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 5 feet. 
600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
spread, beauties. 
3,000 ARBOR-VIT.®, American, and 
RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet. 
Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Indiana 
Established 
1875 


transplanted, 


Largest Nursery in 
Indiana. 











Milton Nursery Co. 


Milton, Oregon 


Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety. Hawthern and 


other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 
Ample and Complete Stocks, 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 














OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 


Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 


SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











RASPBERRIES 
Chief 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 


Faribault, Minnesota 














—— HARDY OUTDOOR FERNS 
Introductory Assortment: 20 Ostrich 
Plume, 20 Lady, 10 Osmunda, 10 Ever- 
10 Sensitive, for 


green, 10 Maidenhair, 
$5.00 cash, packing free. Weight about 
80 lbs 

Send for complete list Evergreens, 


Hardy Ferns, Perennials and Rock Gar- 
den Plants. Northern-grown plants are 
better. 


FERNDALE NURSERY, Askov, Minn. 

















American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers of 
Dutch Bulbs, Cannas, Tuberoses, Gladi- 
oli, Hardy Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, 
Sphagnum Moxa. 
Send for Free Catalog 
$1-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Handolph St. 
New York City Chicago, TH. 
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ROSE SOCIETY MEETING. 


Georgia Group Host. 


More than 100 members of the 
American Rose Society from states as 
far west as Texas and as far north as 
Michigan, as well as near-by districts, 
attended a convention of the American 
Rose Society held at the Biltmore 
hotel, Atlanta, Ga., April 29. This was 
the first of two big meetings of the 
society this year; the annual business 
meeting will be held in September at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Georgia Rose Society, with J. D. 
Crump, president, acted as host. Visi 
tors registered at the Biltmore hotel 
the morning of April 29 and went im 
mediately into the first meeting. Mr. 
Crump extended the welcome to the 
visiting delegates, which was respond- 
ed to by Dr. T. Allen Kirk, Roanoke, 
Va., a trustee of the American Rose So- 
ciety, after which the officers of both 
societies were introduced. 

The meeting was then turned over 
to Dr. J. Horace MeFarland, Harris 
burg, Pa., president emeritus of the 
American Rose Society, who acted in 
the absence of Leonard Barron, now 
its acting president. 


National Rosarium Discussed. 


G. A. Stevens, secretary, spoke 
briefly concerning the national rosa 
rium, which it is proposed to found 
near Washington whenever the means 
and opportunity afford. He stressed 
the fact that no worthier or more en 
during monument could be left by some 
wealthy man desiring to perpetuate 
his name or that of some loved one. 

J. H. Nicolas delivered the address 
of the morning on “The Rose Is Region- 
al,” stressing clearly the adaptation of 
varieties to different soils, climates 
and locations. 

After Dr. Nicolas’ address, there was 
a brief discussion as to the advis 
ability of continuing the “Proof of the 
Pudding,” which has become an out- 
standing feature of the American Rosse 
Society’s Annual. The meeting was 
thrown open to questions and answers, 
most of which turned upon problems 
of interest to amateur gardeners in 
the southern districts. 

At the close of the meeting, members 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











NURSERY STOCK 


Ilex Crenata and Microphylla, annually 
sheared, bushy, thick, 1% to 3-ft. sizes. 
Pyracantha Lalandii. Evonymus Patens, 
Red Barberry, Maples, Pin Oaks and general 
line of quality stock. Priced to sell. 
Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 
Privet, Amoor River North. 
3000 2 to 3-ft., 4c; 1500 18 to 24-in., 8c. 
In storage 
Henry Nurseries, Henry, Il.. 


NURSERY ACCESSORIES 
Porous Hose Irrigating. 

Write about Porous Hose Irrigating. Our 
Porous Hose System—Reduces Growing 
Risks—Fights Disease—Drought Protection— 
Crop Insurance. . 

B. & B. Irrigating System, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


Nursery Tools, Leonard ‘ull- 




















Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED 


Situation Wanted—By young man experi- 
enced in nursery sales and landscape planting 
M. J. Gough, Belvidere, Il. 

















were invited to luncheon in the Bilt- 
more hotel and immediately afterward 
left on a tour of Atlanta rose gardens, 
which were in full bloom and showed 
many new varieties. 


Banquet. 


Weary with sightseeing, the caravan 
returned to the hotel about 6 o’clock, 
with barely time enough to give every- 
body opportunity to get ready for the 
banquet. The banquet was followed 
by an address on “Georgia and Georgia 
Roses,” by Rodney Cohen, Augusta. 
Mr. Cohen brought out the deep rela- 
tion which used to exist between the 
rose-growing interests of the south 
and north and showed how Georgia 
itself was founded upon the garden 
idea. He explained that at one time 
the Augusta-Savannah neighborhood 
was the rose-growing center of the 
United States. 

tobert Pyle spoke next concerning 
the accomplishments and aspirations of 
the American Rose Society and paid 
tribute to the leadership of Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland. 


L. B. Coddington Given Prize. 


The secretary then introduced Mrs. 
Hally Bradley Hampton, a member of 
the society’s committee on prizes and 
awards, who presented the Gertrude 
M. Hubbard gold medal to L. B. Cod 
dington, Murray Hill, N. J., for Rose 
President Herbert Hoover, judged by 
the society to be the best rose orig- 
inated by an American within the past 
five years This award was received 
with cheers, 

Early the next morning members 
of the Georgia and American Rose So- 
cieties were taken in automobiles to 
Flower Acres, the home of Donald 
Hastings, treasurer of the Georgia Rose 
Society, where they enjoyed the beau- 
tiful garden which he and Mrs. Hast- 
ings have made and some pleasant 
samples of Georgia hospitality. The 
cavaleade then proceeded through Ma- 
econ, arriving at noon at Porterfield, 
the estate of J. H. Porter, where upon 
his spacious lawns a genuine Georgia 
barbecue was enjoyed by all the visi- 
tors. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting 
the vast rose plantings at Porterfield, 
which include nearly 1,200 varieties 
of old and new roses. Mr. Porter 
makes it a point to obtain plants of 
every variety of rose he hears about, 
and he has advanced far toward ac- 
complishing his ambitious aim. Some 
remarkable examples of roses growing 
in the shade of a lath house were seen, 
and many old favorites were found 
growing vigorously in the border beds 
surrounding the newer plantations. 

Probably the most outstanding roses 
seen at Porterfield were fine blocks 
of the brilliant orange rose, Condesa 
de Sastago, but while that rose was 
exceedingly brilliant, the more modest 
and intensely interesting Peach Blos 
som, a dwarf Wichuraiana_ type, 
aroused the interest of discriminating 
growers. Northern visitors were 
amazed to see bushes of Talisman four 
or five feet high growing practically 
unattended in the public parks of Ma- 
con, which seems to have a climate 
peculiarly suited to roses. 

Most of the visitors departed in the 
afternoon of April 30, but the officers 
and trustees remained in Macon as the 
guests of Mr. Crump and Mr. Porter 
for dinner and much rose discussion 
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350 to 400 of 
these air-tight, 
germ-free 
wrappings con 
be made per 
hour. 


PROMOTES 
HEALTH in all 
PIECE-ROOT 
GRAFTS! 


The active, chemical compound in this 
revolutionary tape is fatal to parasites... 
harmless to plant tissue. It prevents gir- 
dling, because it forms an air-tight, anti- 
septic wrapper that decomposes naturally 
before girdling can start. 

Improvements in stand ranging from 65 
to 75 percent, have handsomely repaid 
users of Revolite Antiseptic, Germ-Killing 
Nurseryman's Tape. Send for a generous 
free sample. 


THE RFYVOLTE corp. 


A Subsidiary of JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


NEW BRUNSWICK . NEW JERSEY 


ANTISEPTIC 
GERM-KILLING 
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Ordinary Non- 
Medicated Nur 
serymon's Tape 





Revolite Anti- 
septic Nursery- 
man's Tape. 


Photographed disks above show com- 
parative effects on crown gall bacteria 
Large test disks contain bacteria; two 
white dots are tapes; dork area around 
one tape is region freed from germs. 


NURSERYMAN’S TAPE 
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that evening, leaving Macon early the 
morning of May 1. A brief stop in 
Atlanta showed the judges hard at 
work on the third annual rose show of 
the Georgia Rose Society. 

The officers and members of the 
American Rose Society are deeply 
grateful to their Georgia hosts for the 
many courtesies and instances of true 
southern hospitality. 





VIBURNUM CARLESII. 


Wider use should be given Viburnum 
Carlesii, a many-branched spreading 
shrub that grows to about four feet in 
height with a round top. The leaves 
are broadly ovate, rounded at the base, 
dull green and smooth above, pale and 
hairy below. It is considered an aris- 
tocrat among the shrubs and an out 
standing addition to American planting 
material. Korea is its native home, 

The most valuable feature of this 
shrub is its fragrant handsome early 
flowers, produced in dense hemispherical 
2 to 3-inch heads at the ends of the 
branches in April or May. The flowers 
appear with the leaves, but do not all 
open at once. From an orange pink in 
the bud stage, the flowers change first 
to pink and then to white. The odor is 
spicy, resembling that of the trailing 
arbutus. Blue black fruit is ripened 
mm September. 

Growth of the shrub is slow. It re- 
quires a fairly sunny location, as well 
4% soil that is not too dry. While it is 
hardy, it should be planted in a pro 
teeted position. 

Propagation of V. Carlesii is accom 
plished by softwood cuttings. Grafting 








BURLAP SQUARES 


Secondhand Burlap 
QUICK SHIPMENT 
Price per bale of 


14x14 ins $4.20 28x28 ins 
16x16 ins 5.00 32x32 ins 


500 squares 





20x20 ins 7.10 36x36 ins 
24x24 ins 9.50 40x40 ins 
Lower prices on 10 bales up 


Nursery burlap made out of No. 2 se« 
ondhand bags, 3c per yd. Nursery burlap 
made out of No. 1 secondhand bleachery 
burlap, 4c per yd 

All prices are subject to our confirma 
tion, and are f.o.b. St. Louis 


CERF BROS. BAG CO. 


4th and Barton St. St. Louis, Mo. 











None Better None More Bulk 


PERFECTION MARKERS 


Will designate your stock 
with e'egance, assurance and economy. 






Made of galvan 


ived steel, finished 
green baked enamel 
Card fully protected 
yet always in full 
view 
In display grounds and in the fleld from 
Transvaal, South Africa, to the Island of Guim 
they enjoy a record of PERFECT SATISFAC 
TION” (not one complaint) to thousands of users 
EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE, at very moderate cost 
THE S-W SUPPLY CO. “xin? 
« Kansas 








50 bales, $1.60 bale 25 bales, $1.65 bale 
10 bales, $1.75 bale lhale, $2.50 hale 





cow OR SHEEP MANURE, one MEAL 
10 bags, ra 00 b ag, $2.50 bag 


E. L. “SHUTE & co 


Mt. Airy P. Philadelphia, Pa. 











SHUNK INSECTICIDE 





DUSTER 


GREENHOUSES BOUGHT AND 
WRECKED 


Used Pipes, Boilers, Hotbed Sash, 
Glass, Bought and Sold. 


L. SUESSERMAN 
676-678 Pennsylvania Ave. Elizabeth, N. J. 








A most amazing machine for Insect Control, 





Field and Orchard Dusting. 

Write for catalogue and prices 
SHUNK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. H., Bucyrus, Ohio 














the variety is also practiced, V. Lantana 
and V. dentatum seedlings being used 
for stocks and budding being done in 
July. 





LOOK AHEAD—ACT NOW 


tilitor Co. 
Offers SIX New Model 
Tractors ot Rock Bot- 
tom prices. SAVE 
MONEY. A UTILITOR 
equips you for greater 
profits. Most small 
tractors in use 5 years 


or more are Utilitors. Does all the farm power 
A long time investment at an all-time low price. 
Catalog Free. Write Utilitor Co., Dayton, 0., Dept. AN 
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BURLAP SQUARES 


New Dutch Burlap, re-enforced 
self-edges. 
QUICK SHIPMENT 


Prices per bale of 500 squares 
14x14 ins 28x28 ins., $12.50 
16x16 ins., w 32x32 ins 16.50 
20x20 ins., ° 36x36 ins 21.20 
24x24 ins., oa 40x40 ins 25.75 


Lower prices on 10 bales up 


CHINESE TONKIN CANES 


For staking trees, shrubs, roses, vines. 
dahlias and all outdoor stock. Strong, 
straight, durable. 

Prices per bale—bale lots only 


Quantity 
EXTRA HEAVY inbale Per bale 
4 ft. % to %& in. diam 500 $8.00 





5 ft. % to % in. diam... 500 10.50 
6 ft. % to % in. diam 400 10.50 
7 ft. % to % in. diam 250 11.00 
8 ft. &% to % in. diam 200 9.50 
MEDIUM WEIGHT 

2 ft. % in. diam 1000 5.50 
3 ft. % in. diam 1000 6.00 

- % in. diam.... 1000 7.00 
5 ft. *% in. diam 1000 8.00 


RAFFIA 


Four best brands of natural 
colored Bale lots or less 


GRANULATED PEAT 


Finely pulverized horticultural 
grade in largest bales, 22 bushels up 
Carloads or less. Low prices 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 


95 CTIAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 














WHAT WOULD YOU 
SAY TO THIS CUSTOMER 


@ Do you know that “Black Leaf 40” will 
keep the dogs away? 

Just make a spray using 1)4 teaspoonfuls 
of “Black Leaf 40” to a gallon of water 
(use no soap’. Spray this on the lower 
branches of shrubbery and evergreens. 
Harmless to dogs. They do not like the 
odor and go elsewhere. Tell your custo- 
mers about this discovery. It will be a real 
service to them. 


Tobacco By-Products 


Black & Chemical Corp., 


Incorporated 


be af » Louisville, Kentucky 


: PROTECTS 
SHRUBBERY FROM DOG NUISANCE 
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Write for Samples and Price List 


LESS THAN NW /y) CLEAN - NEAT 
BURLAP ow WA 


ot KEEPS THE 
BETTER JOB |i: MOISTURE IN 


We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper tor retaining dirt and moisture around the rovts 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 

SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
asphalt filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 
bundle. 


It’s waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


If you are using any special size material for wrapping 
tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


Specialty Dept. -:- Cleveland, Ohio 














WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
on this High Pressure 


PARAGON SPRAYER 


Test it for yourself. Compare results 
with what you have been getting from 
your present sprayer. Use any spray solution or cold 
water paint. Spray your nursery stock, whitewash your 
greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and out. 
Note how easily this Paragon delivers 300 to 400 lbs 
uniform pressure at the nozzle with little effort at the 
pump handle. Automatic agitator pre’ 
vents solution from settling. We guar 
antee it never to clog while in use. Ten 
days trial costs you nothing if not satis 
fied. If your dealer does not sell the 
Paragon, mail the coupon today. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO., 403 State Ave.. HARRISON, OHIO 


Send prices and de- ] > bce 
oe aS Name Post Office 
ment in “ea oe 

Nurseryman or ~ . 

May 15 Street State 





